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THE STATESWOMAN IN SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
FRENCH TRAGEDY 


Seventeenth-century French opinion regarding woman is often 
gauged by such examples as Louis XIV’s judgment on feminine 
propensity for the “intéréts de bagatelles,’? Bossuet’s analogy: 
“un particulier, une femme, un ignorant,”? Racine’s intractable 
Hermione. A Corneille may then appear paradoxical for studying 
in woman “ autre chose que sa passion et ses instincts.” * But there 
are other criteria. Racine, Bossuet, Louis XIV acknowledge in 
Athalie, Henriette de France, Henriette d’Angleterre,* respectively, 
capacities of the highest order. Mazarin cites three ladies “ capa- 
bles de gouverner ou de bouleverser trois grands royaumes.” © 
Moreover, Corneille is not the only dramatist to refute a tradition 
contrary to the experience of the time. ; 

In the first quarter of the century the docttine of Rabelais and 
Montaigne that ruled woman out of participation in men’s affairs 
meets with a challenge. Literary circles debate the question: can 
a women be a leader?® Leaving aside the assurances contributed 
elsewhere, I propose to survey the answer of the drama. 

Although this answer is fortified by the feminist movement of 


1 Mémoires de Louis XIV, ed. Longnon, Paris, Plon, 1933: 258. 

Cit. P. Hazard, La Crise de la Conscience Huropéenne, Paris, Boivin, 
1935, 1, 105. 

*J. Le Guiner, Les Femmes dans les Tragédies de Corneille, Quimper, 
Ménez, 1920: 43. 

* Cf. Bossuet, Oraisons Funébres, ed. Rébelliau, 13th ed., Paris, Hachette, 
n.d., 80, 110, 113, 138, 152. 

5 Cit. J. Le Guiner, op. cit., 145. 

* Cf. R. Bray, La Formation de la Doctrine Classique en France, Paris, 
Payot, 1931: 340-341; Brunetiére, Questions de Critique, Paris, Calmann 
Lévy, 1889: 28. 
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the Fronde, it is not without a dramatic background. The parti pris 
of Greek tragedy, “ War is not woman’s part, nor war of words,” ? 
did not completely eliminate feminine initiative. Clytemnestra 
might not claim her husband’s succession until she had a champion 
by her side, but she had alone defied the Chorus. She was content 
to be a palace queen who referred to a man whatever was, by cus- 
tom, man’s charge ; yet, for decision and firmness, there is no greater 
character in the Greek plays extant. The sagacity of Atossa, queen 
of the, Persians, asserted itself above a dramatist’s patriotic zeal: 
when she was told that Athenian soldiers were free, she asked how 
they could have held against the Persian army.* Her determina- 
tion to ascertain the extent of her son’s defeat, to sift the details 
of the combat and the fate of survivors and ships, her steadiness in 
a distracted city would presage . . . but war was not her province. 

The French Miracle de Sainte Bauteuch lauds a queen’s sense of 
perspective. While King Clodoveus is away on a pilgrimage, his 
sons conspire to prevent his return. With his wife’s aid Clodoveus 
regains his throne. The king would pardon; the queen insists the 
rebels be disabled and shut in a monastery “ Pour chastier les filz 
des roys 4 venir.” ® 

The women of French Renaissance drama display some political 
acumen, although they remain ineffectual. If Garnier’s Amital is a 
lame prophet after the fact,’° his Porcie is quick to appreciate the 
results of Brutus’s conspiracy, “ Nous tuasmes Cesar pour n’avoir 
point de rois, Mais au meurtre de luy nous en avons faict trois.” ™ 
Montchrestien’s Queen Elizabeth, for a moment, dominates her 
ministers. She refuses to take on faith that a fugitive Queen of 
Scots can disturb the peace of England. She will act when she has 
adequate grounds, and not forego her defense of common rights. 
Elizabeth is probably the first monarch to express on the French 
stage concern for “le droit des Gens.” Unfortunately, her réle 
ends before her sentiment has prevailed.** 


* Mschylus, Agamemnon, tr. Morshead, Harvard Classics, New York, 
Collier, n. d., vm, 38. 

Hschylus, The Persians, Loeb Classical Library, Mschylus, London, 
Heinemann, 1922, 1, 129-130. 

® Miracles de Notre Dame, ed. G. Paris, et U. Robert, Paris, Didot, v1, 
1881: 145. 

20 Cf. Les Juifves (pub. 1583), m1. “Cf. Porcie (pub. 1568), I. 

12Cf. La Reine d’Escosse (pub. 1604), 1, 1. 
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With seventeenth-century tragedy women enter the political 
arena. Most of them are unworthy. Happily, their goal is gen- 
erally a title, “rien n’étant plus doux que le titre de Reine,” ?* and 
their activities are innocuous. When they demand the reality of 
power it is soon apparent that perspective and discrimination are 
not among their talents. In short, they are no better than the 
men, and the average queen is not above the usual king. The 
parity is accentuated by their community of language: “ Tout ce 
qui fait régner, ne fait jamais rougir ” ** is a fair mate to “ Il n’est 
point (de crime) que le Tréne n’efface,” ** and the raisons d’Ftat 
and usages de Vart de régner are as nimble in the one camp as in 
the other.** But these are only the majority. 

A recent publication defines woman as “la dépositaire la plus 
sfire des grandes forces barbares ” and credits Racine with her most 
genuine characterization.’ However, the predecessors of Racine 
also knew a woman whose sense of continuity made her a valuable 
promoter of authority, although she did not necessarily possess 
the egotism and cruelty of Racine’s model. The plays of Cor- 
neille, which readily come to mind when one speaks of the subject 
of politics in seventeenth-century French drama, can only be briefly 
quoted here, for their political heroines often manifest, in their 
field, the ruthlessness of their Racinian cousins, and thus exceed the 
character I am attempting to describe. The Cléopatre of Rodogune, 
for instance, “lune des plus belles peintures . . . de l’ambition 
politique, de l’audace dans le crime” (Brunetiére), is not alto- 
gether within the scope of this paper. It is with the guardian of 
the less barbaric forces that I am primarily concerned, the sort of 
character seen today, for instance, in Frondaie’s la Gardienne. 

The ordinary run of her precepts can be matched by the com- 
mon yield of kingly wisdom; but in emergencies her contributions 
are outstanding. In the Renaissance she warned a Nebuchadnezzar 
that “Un prince qui peut tout ne doit pas tout vouloir.” ** 
Throughout the XVIIth century she is at hand to instill in her 


18 Quinault, Stratonice (tc. 1660), 1, 2. 

14 Boyer, Artawerce (1644), 1, 5. 

15 Th. Corneille, Camma (1661), I, 1. 

16The women are not outdone in virtuosity; cf. Quinault, Bellérophon 
(1671), 1, 3; le Feint Alcibiade (1658). 

17T, Maulnier, Racine, Paris, Gallimard, 1936: 182. 

18 Les Juifves, II. 
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father “ce courage . . . qui dessus vostre front asseure vn Dia- 
desme,” *® or caution lest he belittle himself “en perdant pour 
regner l’auteur de sa victoire ”; ** suggest self-mastery to her hus- 
band ; ** denounce evil ministers ; ** guide by her own example kings 
who are deficient in dignity or justice; ** reprove queens who lack 
composure.”* 

Her intervention is, of necessity, prudent. If she rules for an 
incompetent king, success requires discretion as well as ability: 
“Pour Valentinian, tant qu’a vécu sa mére... il a paru ré- 
gner.” °° When Constantin’s sister takes upon herself to free a 
political prisoner, her excuse must not be the man’s innocence; it 
is the need, in a sudden uprising, of having the only man who 
could quiet “ de laches factieux qui pouvoient tout oser.” 7° Ames- 
tris’s dexterity in handling a people’s demand for its rightful king, 
the claim of an impostor and the suspicion of a usurper has ob- 
tained security for the present ruler and compensation for the 
legitimate king; but it has also left to the men the final words of 
settlement.?7 Once Arsinoé has been outwitted, Laodice must ful- 
fill Nicoméde’s intention and save the queen from “le manque de 
respect d’un grand peuple irrité.” ** Livie’s réle, which I hardly 
need define, unless it be to say that her irony seems to have escaped 
the author, founded the topic “ What every woman knows.” *° 


2° P. Du Ryer, Saiil (1642), 1, 1. 

20 Gilbert, Semiramis (1647), 1, 4. Cf. Corneille, Suréna (1674), v, 1. In 
Du Ryer’s Alcionée (1640) Lydie fortifies her father’s resistance to 
Alcionée’s demand of her hand, 

Que la rébellion sera charmante et belle, 
Si mesme vos faueurs esleuent le rebelle! -(11, 1) 

21 Corneille, Cinna (1643), Iv, 3. 

22 Cf. Corneille, Pompée (1644), 1, 3; I, 1; 1v, 2; Pertharite (1653), 
m1, 1. In Racine’s Fréres Ennemis (1664) it is Iocasta who denounces 
Creon’s trickery; in Rotrou’s Antigone (1639) it was Eteocle (U1, 4). 

23 Of. Rotrou, les Occasions perdues (tc., 1635), 1, 2; Corneille, Nicoméde 
(1651), 1. 

24 Cf. Rotrou, Bélisaire (1644), 1, 3; Th. Corneille, Le Comte d’Essex 
(1678), 1, 1. 

25 Corneille, Attila (1667), 1, 2; cf. Pulchérie (1673), 11, 2; v, 1. 

26 Th. Corneille, Marimian (1662), v, 1. 

27 Th. Corneille, Darius (1659). 

28 Nicoméde, V, 7. 

2° Cinna, Iv, 3; Vv, 3. Livie’s part is usually suppressed when the play 
is given today; “on a prétendu qu’Auguste parait plus grand se décidant 
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Some of the preceding citations indicate that a knowledge of the 
people is a part of woman’s political equipment.*° The understand- 
ing is not mutual, for the people is adverse to the rule of a woman. 
The prejudice may hand a country over to a foreign king, and is 
duly exploited by various sorts of candidates.* Generally the 
people prescribes 


D’un mari valeureux les ordres et le bras.®? 


The ruling does not entirely justify those who cannot bear “ qu’a 
la honte des Rois vne Femme . . . impose des Loix ”; ** and the 
queen who must marry, 


Pour donner plus de force 4 votre autorité,** 


may be puzzled, that is, if she is at all familiar with French drama, 
where the “loi de Vhomme ” of traditional monarchy has scarcely 
been upheld.*® Regarding valor, the stumbling block of feminine 
leadership, she can avail herself of the example of Bradamante,** 
not to mention more authentic figures. But the people....A 
Cléopatre may prove her mettle on the battlefield; yet she can have 
no illusion about the prestige of her command: “ Lachement d’une 


femme (le peuple) suit les étendards.” ** On the other hand, gen- 
eralship has not been a special gift of kings. The Roman challenge 
has imposed a conclusion which does not lose its validity for being 
expressed by a woman who tested it, “ Contre des rois comme eux 
j’aimerois leur soutien. ...”°* The safety of a throne would 
seem to be in the choice of a general. It is the very incapacity of 


seul au pardon” (Petit de Julleville, Thédtre choisi de Corneille, Paris, 
Hachette, n.d., 461). As Livie would say, 
Vous avez trouvé l’art d’étre maitre des ceurs (Vv, 3). 

80 Cf. Th. Corneille, Bérénice (1659), v, 1. The feature is found in Greek 
drama, cf. Euripides, Suppliants, Loeb Classical Library, Euripides, 11, 
New York, Putnam’s Sons, 1919: 527. 

81 Cf. Camma, I, 1; Boursault, Marie Stuard (1683), I, 3. 

%2 Corneille, Don Sanche d’Aragon (com. hér., 1650), 1, 1; Rodogune, I, 1; 
Th. Corneille, Laodice (1668); Théodat (1673). 

88 Magnon, Jeanne de Naples (1656), 1, 3. 

%4 Pulchérie, v, 2. 

85 See my article “ The Conqueror in Seventeenth-Century French Drama,” 
MLIN., 1: 45-51. 

8° Garnier, Bradamante (pub. 1582). 

87 Rodogune, I, 2. 88 Corneille, Sertorius (1662), m1, 1. 
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kings in the matter of military administration that provokes the 
sarcasm of the drama’s earliest feminists, 


(Je) ne sais point régner comme régnent nos rois.*° 


The spirit of competition with the men is a current trait of the 
queens. In and out of season evidence is exhibited to demonstrate 
“ qu’vn trone est dignement remply par vne femme,” *° that Venda, 
Semiramis, or Athalie “mieux qu’vn homme a régné.” Satire is 
not, however, the dramatist’s object. Prefatory epistles dispel all 
doubt. Venda may confuse crown with party, but there can be no 
question that her personal qualifications “ forcérent la Politique de 
son pays de faire iustice 4 son sexe, et . . . obligérent le peuple de 
luy donner par succession la Couronne d’vn Royaume qui fut 
tofijours electiff.”** Exuberant Semiramis is adequately vouched 
for, 


Les hommes qui escriuent d’ordinaire les histoires & leur auantage n’ont 
peu s’empescher d’auouer qu’aucun Prince n’a égalé cette Auguste Reyne, 
ny en prudence, ny en valeur.*? 


Athalie’s boast, “ Le Jourdain ne voit plus l’Arabe vagabond. . . . 
Comme au temps de vos rois . . .” ** needs no passport. 

Needless to say, I am not attempting to promote a contest of the 
characters of queen and king; that had best be left to the women’s 
fervor for their new-found occupation. The queens must, never- 
theless, be seen against the background of the drama’s estimate of 
monarchs. It then becomes clear that such generalities as 


La fourbe n’est le jeu que des petites Ames, 
Et c’est 14 proprement le partage des femmes (Nicoméde, Iv, 2). 
Elle flotte, elle hésite, en un mot, elle est femme (Athalie, 11, 3) 


are unfair, vacillation and treachery being commonly featured in 
the kings of the repertory.** Similarly, allusions to the combina- 


“78. ¥; 7. 4° Gilbert, Semiramis, v, 4. 
#1 Gillet de la Tessonerie, Sigismond (tc., 1646). Dedication to Anne of 
Austria. 

“2 Dedication to the Duchesse de Rohan. 

43 Racine, Athalie (1691), I, 5. 

“*Cf. my articles, “The Shifting of Responsibility in XVIIth Century 
French Tragic Drama,” MLN., xix, 3: 152-158; “L’Art de Régner in 
XVIIth Century French Tragedy,” MLN., L, 7: 417-426. 
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tion of “le droict de la Couronne et celuy du visage,” *° or insinua- 
tions that queens are obeyed out of gallantry are gratuitous. Fur- 
thermore, it is not peculiar to the nature of a woman that, in a 
drama where power is notoriously ephemeral, she relinquishes or 
even loses a throne. What matters is the queen’s conduct during 
her reign. Thus Magnon’s Jeanne de Naples and Thomas Cor- 
neille’s Queen of Argos “* deserve an honorable mention, the one 
for restraining an opposition which overwhelms her when a foreign 
enemy joins the domestic pack, the other for her notion—later 
entertained by the inventor of the métier de roi *’—of ending a 
disastrous reign with the glory of a desperate battle. 

For want of space to trace the evolution of the queen regnant, 
two plays of the mid-century may serve to show how thoroughly 
women have mastered in the open school for kings “la dureté des 
vertus politiques.” Nitocris, Queen of Babylon, has realized that, 
as Louis XIV will say, “1’on ne pardonne rien a ceux de notre 
rang.” *® She will not grant retirement to an officer lest it be 
said that she banished a worthy man when he ceased to serve her 
purpose.*® She anticipates Louis’s use of conjunctures by counting 
on the presence of a foreign princess at her court 


Pour tenir en suspens les Princes d’Alentour ... 
Et conseruer enfin la concorde auec eux 
Tant qu’ils espereront cet objet glorieux.®° 


Another of Louis’s maxims is heralded when Nitocris undertakes 
to test the loyalty of a favorite officer “en sage Potentat Qui 
perdroit ce qu’il ayme en faueur de l’Estat.” 

Elise, queen of Tyre “par usurpation,” enforces the code of 
kingship, 


‘5 Sigismond, v, 1. The Cléopatre of Corneille’s Pompée is a rare 
example of a competent queen who “par politique . .. se sert des 
avantages de sa beauté pour affermir sa fortune” (Haamen de Pompée). 

46 Timocrate (1658). The queen’s fortitude in the midst of disaster, 

A quoi que la rigueur (du sort) contre nous puisse atteindre, 
C’est la justifier que de s’en oser plaindre . . . II, 4, 
makes convincing her forthcoming decision. 

47 Cf. J. Boulenger, Le Grand Siécle, Paris, Hachette, 1924: 337-338. 

48 Mémoires, ed. cit., 192. “° Du Ryer, Nitocris (te., 1650), 1, 2. 

5° 7d., I, 2. 

517d., 1v, 4. Cf. Du Ryer, Dynamis (1652), Iv, 5. 
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..» la raison d’&tat veut souvent qu’on préfére 
A la vertu nuisible un crime nécessaire.** 


She was to marry Agénor, whose father aided her father in the 
usurpation. However, Agénor has been defeated in battle. Astrate 
on the other hand, is a formidable warrior who has already saved 
the kingdom. Since the people’s wish must be obeyed, “ puisqu’il 
faut faire un maitre, 


Je veux m’en donner un qui soit digne de l’étre; 
Qui puisse soutenir le souverain pouvoir.” ** 


Moreover, the people still resents the destruction of its legitimate 
rulers, a crime in which Agénor has participated. Decidedly, 
Astrate is the man. 

But it was all a deception, 


Et les raisons d’&tat qu’on m’a vu mettre au jour, 
N’ont servi que de voile & des crimes d’amour.™* 


Still, the hidden purpose does not alter the immediate significance 
of her acts. Dr. Lancaster’s conclusion *° that she regarded them 
as means of winning Astrate is warranted by her confession; but 
the confession cannot change the fact that the prestige of her 


throne has been an object of unflagging attention. 


Tout ce que, pour mon rang, j’ai fait de sacrifices . . .5* 


Neither does the confession attempt to belittle the exploits which 
made her dowry worthy of her love, 


J’ai tenté, pour donner un trone & ce que j’aime, 
Ce que jamais mon ceur n’efit osé pour moi-méme.*’ 


Her raisons d’Etat, whatever the ulterior motive, have been the 
approved safeguards of the profession of a king, and her discipline 


52 Quinault, Astrate (1665), I, 5. 
**Td., 3. The stratagem of good “raisons d’&tat ” supporting a per- 
sonal motive is found in le Feint Alcibiade, 1, 4; 1, 3. 
55 Cf. A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth 
Century, Part III, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1936: 11, 464. 
5° Astrate, 11, 3. Her philosophy, 
Ne s’ébranler de rien, et d’une 4me constante 
Rendre, s’il faut périr, sa disgrice éclatante (1, 1), 
is sustained throughout the play. 
m, 3. 
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has brought her through a difficult period of reconstruction. Had 
not Astrate turned out to be the legitimate king of Tyre, Elise 
would have completed the establishment of a throne. 

While Taine or Lanson noted lapses due to outside influence or 
some individual dramatist’s initiative,** recent writers have been 
more categorical regarding the stand of French classicism against 
novelty and contrast.°® However, the political woman of seven- 
teenth-century tragedy is a new and distinct character, and al- 
though she is more effectively portrayed in plays of secondary 
authors, Corneille and Racine have not failed to pay her their 
respects. She emerges before the Fronde and attains maturity 
during Louis XIV’s reign, at a time when the dreams of a Grande 
Mademoiselle were no longer fashionable.°° The fame of con- 
temporary heroines gives impetus to the character inasmuch as it 
stimulates interest in certain historical sources. To the question, 
“Can a woman be a leader of men, an example for a king?” the 
drama’s answer is a spectacle of women who, on a throne or beside 
it, conduct themselves as capable agents of orthodox statecraft. 


MAURICE BAUDIN 
New York University 


TOUT CRACHE AND CHER COMME CREME 


I. “Tl est son pére tout craché” 


The meaning and origin of this phrase have inspired a great 
deal of controversy among scholars. I can do no better as an 
introduction to my own theory than to summarize the résumé 
given recently by E. Staaff.* 


1. G. Paris (Romania x, 626) believed that the metaphor had its origin 
in the resemblance between spittle (crachats). 


58 Cf. H. Taine, L’Ancien Régime, 4¢ éd., Paris, Hachette, 1877: 256; G. 
Lanson, Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise, 18¢ éd., Paris, Hachette, 
1924: 435. 

5° Cf. H. Peyre, Qu’Est-ce Que Le Classicisme?, Paris, Droz, 1933: 67. 

*° Cf. Boulenger, op. cit., 401. 

1“ Contributions au commentaire de Maistre Pierre Pathelin,”’ Studier 
Modern Sprékveterskap, ut givna av Nyfilologiska Sdllskopet. Stock- 
holm, Upsala, 1934. Pp. 157-173. 
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2. Nyrop opposed this explanation: “il ressemble & son pére, comme 
s’il l’avait craché de sa bouche, cracher est une métaphore burlesque pour 
produire, créer.” * 

3. G. Paris (Romania xxx, 432) objects, observing that that which one 
spits does not resemble the one who spits and that a substitution of the 
verb produire for cracher is impossible . . . “ L’expression veut dire: “ il 
est aussi semblable & son pére que s’il avait été craché aussitét aprés son 
pére et de la méme bouche.” 

4. L. Clédat (Rev. de Phil. fr. et de Litt. xv, 308) defended Nyrop’s 
theory. “L’enfantement est pour lui un phénoméne de reproduction, la 
mére qui enfante ‘reproduit’ le pére. Donec: c’est son pére tout ‘re- 
produit.’” Clédat holds too that only later could pére be omitted or re- 
placed by another word in the fixed formula. 

5. Holbrook (Glossary of his edition of Pathelin, C. F. M. A. 1924) 
agreed with G. Paris, but in another place (Romania Liv, 75) he attempts— 
unsuccessfully I think—to harmonize the conflicting views of Nyrop and 
Paris. 


6. Leo Spitzer (ZRPh., xLiv, 370) agrees pretty much with Nyrop. 


Staaff feels that the expression began with Pathelin and that 
there is disdain in it: 


Le pére avait été un méprisable vilain aux yeux de Pathelin, et, sans 
doute, lorsqu’il se sert pour peindre la ressemblance entre le pére et le 
fils d’une métaphore qui les assimile & deux crachats, cela couvre une 
intention injurieuse qui saute aux yeux des spectateurs tandis qu’elle reste 
cachée au stupide drapier. Dans ces circonstances, il n’y a rien d’étonnant 
& ce que Pathelin donne devant Guillemette libre cours & son mépris pour 
le drapier en le caractérisant briévement comme son pére tout craché, 
c’est & dire comme un crachat ressemblant exactement au crachat dégofitant 
qu’était son pére.® 


Staaff’s guess that the expression began with Pathelin is, as he 
readily admits, only a guess based on the negative proposition that 
we have no earlier example. But his theory of the disdainful 
origin of the expression cannot go unchallenged, as it is built on 
no evidence which is not ingeniously read into the text. It is 
extremely unlikely that the draper was stupid enough to permit 
his father and himself to be compared to two “ crachats ” unless 
age had already worn the raw off the metaphor, nor is it likely that 


* “ Observations sur quelques vers de la farce de Maitre Pierre Pathelin,” 
extrait du Bulletin de Vv Académie royale des Sciences et des Lettres de 
Danemark. Copenhagen, 1900, no. 5. P. 343. 

Op. cit., p, 169. 
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the wary Pathelin would have taken the chance of offending the 
merchant when he is making every effort to flatter him into a 
piece of very unwise speculation. It would be my opinion, for 
what that is worth, that the expression, whatever its origin, was 
already common in the latter part of the 15th century and that the 
audience understood it to have no pejorative connotation. 

Its origin, it seems to me, cannot now be surely determined from 
the French examples which we have. The two opinions of Paris 
and Nyrop, the very literal similarity of two spits and the folk- 
lorist idea of spitting as creating, have pretty well held the field 
throughout the controversy. There has been no agreement be- 
tween the two camps thus far, and it does not seem likely that 
there will be. Nyrop was the first to look extensively for similar 
expressions in other languages, but he did not attempt to bring 
them to bear on his interpretation of the French. 

Many of them are amusing and interesting, but all except the 
English seem to me to be too far removed from the French to help 
us in any way. The earliest example given in the NED. is from 
1825: “ A daughter, the very spit of the old captain.” The other 
examples given have exactly this form except those which include 
“ fetch ” or “ image ” as: “ She’s like the poor lady that’s dead and 
gone, the spit an’ image she is.” It is, of course, from expressions 
like this one that we have the Americanism “ the spittin’ image ” 
or “the spitting image.” 

Nyrop did not have the NED., and, curiously enough, his ex- 
amples are mainly earlier and all of them are phrased differently ; 
one from Swift, for example: “She is as like her husband as if 
she were spit out of his mouth.” And one from Smollet which in- 
cludes a very interesting tag: “ He is as like you as if he had been 
spit out of your own mouth, as the saying is.” How old was this 
saying when Smollet wrote? Certainly as old as Cotgrave, for I 
find an example there which escaped both Nyrop and the editors 
of the NED.: “ C’estoit luy tout craché. He resembled him in 
every part; he was like him as if he had been spit out of his mouth.” 
I would conclude then that the examples given by Nyrop and con- 
firmed by Cotgrave would represent the earliest form of the expres- 
sion in England. Now it is perfectly obvious that the French phrase 
as we have it in Pathelin is already elliptical. Could it not have 
been originally like the English, for example, on the order of “ tout 
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craché de sa bouche ” or “ craché de la bouche de ton pére?” In 
that case the origin seems to be: one part, the spit, contains the 
qualities of the whole, as in another English expression “a chip of 
the old block,” or “a chip of the same block.” There may be 
some folklore explanation of this idea related to such customs as 
burying a finger nail or burning a hair of a person in order to 
bring about his death, but I am not prepared to defend this hypo- 
thesis. 

It will be interesting now to look at the two examples of likeness 
and spitting in Pathelin. The first (150-157) is the source of the 
Paris theory: 

Sans faulte, je ne puis pencer 

comment Nature en ses ouvraiges 
forma deux si pareilz visaiges, 

et comme l’aultre tachié; 

car quoy! qui vous aroit crachié 
tous deux encontre la paroy, 

d’une maniere et d’ung arroy, 

si seriez sans difference.* 


Of course, two “ crachats ” against a wall resemble each other, but 
this passage contains only a clear and obvious metaphor which has 
nothing at all to do with the problem of the phrase found in line 
427: 


* C’estes vous,” fais je, “ tout crachié! ” 


It is interesting to note in regard to this second example that 
Nyrop’s explanation cannot fit it, since if there is production or 
creation it is in reverse order, as Pathelin says here that it is the 
father who is the son tout crachié. What he means is that the 
two are off the same block; anyone who is the spit of another 
resembles that person. Whatever may be said against this inter- 
pretation, it does have the merit of fitting every case and it can be 
tied to the English phrase.® 


* This and the next citation are from the 0. F. M. A. edition, ed. Holbrook, 
1924. 

5 Professor Leo Spitzer has been kind enough to indicate expressions in 
other languages which indicate this consciousness of the vital unity of the 
body with all its manifestations: in Arabic one says to indicate strong 
resemblance that one person is the very breath of another’s nose; the 
author of the Cid said of a family that they were “uiia y carne” of one 
another. The Arab expression is strikingly similar. In addition to the 
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II. “Certes, drap est chier comme cresme.” 


The meaning of this verse in Pathelin is quite clear, its origin, 
despite the categorical statement of the late Professor Holbrook, is 
far from certain.® His glossary states simply: “cresme 212, (le 
saint) chréme.” So far as I can tell, none of the reviewers in the 
learned journals discussed this interpretation, and there was no 
difference of opinion expressed until Louis Dimier’s edition of a 
modernized version of the farce. Dimier’s contention was not sup- 
ported by proof, but since he has taken the lead in the controversy 
I quote his opinion in full: 

La créme en effet était fort chére. Elle passait en proverbe ... Il 
(Holbrook) a cru qu’il s’agissait de V’huile dont on oint le nouveau con- 


firmé. Assurément cela ne doit s’appeler ni ‘savoir son Pathelin,’ ni 
comprendre le frangais.” 


It would have been extremely helpful had Dimier cited examples 
of this proverb or at least mentioned dates, for if the proverb existed 
after the play and not before it, we may be confronted with a new 
coinage by the author of Pathelin. Moreover, the criticism is far 
too harsh as there is respectable authority for Holbrook’s inter- 
pretation. The note in his glossary probably follows Le Roux de 
Lincy: 

“Cher comme Chresme.” Précieux comme le saint chréme. Voici com- 
ment Leduchat explique ce proverbe: C’est encore l’opinion du “ petit peuple 
dans le Périgord qu’anciennement la substance du chréme se prenait dans 
Voreille d’un dragon, qu’un chevalier de la maison de Bourdeille allait 
chercher au dela de Jérusalem, ot il apportait ensuite cette substance, 
laquelle, sanctifiée par les prélats du lieu, était distribuée dans les églises 
de la chrétienté.” De 1a vient le proverbe qu’on trouve plusieurs fois 
cité: ainsi dans les XV Joies de Mariage, Joie Ve, p. 64 de l’éd. de 1726, on 
lit: Mais le bon homme qui est 4 la bonne foi et du bon cresme. De méme 
dans la farce de Pathelin: “ Cestuy drap est cher comme cresme.” ® 


Again the only example of the “cher comme créme” phrase is 


examples of “cracher” given by Nyrop in the work cited above some 
others are noted in a recent article of M. L. Wagner (“ Phallus, Horn und 
Fisch,” Donum Natalicium Carolo Jaberg Messori Indefesso Sexagenario. 
Zurich, 1937, p. 86). 

® Maistre Pierre Pathelin, editée par Richard T. Holbrook. C.F. M.A., 
Paris, 1924. 

7 Comédie & cing Personnages, en vers du XV® siécle. Paris, 1931. P. 26. 

8 Le Roux de Lincy, Le livre des Proverbes frangais, I, 63. 
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from Pathelin. Let us bear in mind too that the expression to 
which it is related by Le Roux de Lincy and Leduchat always has 
“créme” in the masculine and it is preceded by the adjective 
“bon.” It is possible that the two have different origins? Cot- 
grave thought that the gender of the word showed a difference in 
meaning: 

Cresme: m. The Crisome, or oyle wherewith a baptized child is annointed; 
(And because it is to be blessed, by a Bishop, before it be used, it sig- 
nifies) also, a Dioces. 

Homme de bon cresme. An open-hearted, good natured, plain-dealing, 
man. 

Cresme: f. Creame. 


In La Curne de Sainte-Palaye (1v, 375) we exhaust the possi- 
bilities of the holy “ créme ”: 

L’homme estrange est celuy qui est d’un autre diocese, ou d’un autre 
créme. 


On a dit figurément: homme de bon cresme pour homme de bonne foi, 
simple, crédule. 


If we could take Cotgrave at his word we could with justice 
postulate different etymologies for the two creams, but, unfortu- 
nately, Du Cange has examples of Chrisma used in both masculine 
and feminine. Indeed Huguet gives chresme < chrisma (holy 
cream) as always feminine and he has at least one good example of 
common cream in the masculine: 


“Qui du blanc laict m’a présenté le cresme.” 
Forcadel, Oeuvres Poétiques, p. 241. 


It is worth noting, in passing, that this expression “de bon 
créme ” has passed out of the language and is no longer given in 
modern dictionaries. I have seen no examples of it from any time 
after the middle of the sixteenth century, and it is probable that 
it has not been used in the literary language since that time. 

Also, despite the assertion of Huguet, I have never seen créme 
for diocese used other than in the masculine. Moreover, unmodified 
it simply meant a diocese or a faith; it required “ bon” to give it 
any qualitative sense. It certainly never meant the “best” of 
anything. That meaning belonged exclusively to common cream, 
from the cow rather than the dragon. 

This is the only cresme listed in Godefroy (1x, comp. 245) 
who gives the meaning “ Par extens., la partie la meilleure”: 
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There can be no question of the origin of this meaning. Cream has 
always been prized as a delicacy. One example from Villon will 
show that it was so considered about the time of the writing of 
Pathelin: 

Aient este seigneurs ou dames, 

Souef et tendrement nourris 

De cresme, fromentee ou riz, 

Testament, v. 1760 seq. 


In the Curiositez Frangoises (x, 249) we find the definition “La 
cresme, t.¢. le meilleur d’une chose,” and we need look only 
in one modern dictionary to see that this meaning has maintained 
itself to our day. It is to be found in all sorts of expressions, 
literary as well as popular. 

Therefore, I feel that Dimier was correct in rejecting Holbrook’s 
statement of the origin of “cher comme créme” in Pathelin, and 
Leduchat and Le Roux de Lincy were in error when they coupled 
this simple statement of value with the fixed “de bon créme.” 
Dimier was wrong, however, in denying that Holbrook had any 
authority for his opinion and he was wrong too in omitting the 
proverb—if such it be—from his statement. “Cher comme 
créme ” simply does not exist in dictionaries, and if Dimier has 
found it elsewhere he has been quite fortunate. My own opinion 
is that “dear as cream” is quite as natural as “ sweet as honey,” 
especially for an agricultural society. The author of Pathelin 
probably heard it said in various forms hundreds of times before he 
used it in the farce. Had it been a fixed proverb the chances are that 
it would have reappeared in the popular literature of the period. 
I am certain that it does not exist in the farces, and the testimony 
of others seems to indicate that it was also absent from the more 
learned literature of that time. 

My own contribution to the dossier of “cher comme créme” is 
another example of its use, the only one other than the Pathelin 
example which has so far come to light. It is found in Bochetel’s 
Blason du Con which was written sometime in the fourth decade 
of the 16th century: 


De ce con cy, qui est cher comme cresme.° 


I do not think that this second appearance of the phrase is enough 


®In Méon, Blasons, Poésies Anciennes des et siécles, p. 54. 
The Poem by Bochetel is entitled “ Blason du Con.” 
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to make it a proverb, nor do I believe that it is an echo of Pathelin 
which is never otherwise mentioned by the poets of the court of 
Renée de France and was probably only known to them by name. 
In Pathelin it was cloth which was dear as cream, here it is some- 
thing else again, and another example would probably show that 
anything else which was of the best in the mind of the author 
would be dear as cream simply because cream was, and is, dear. 


Maurice L. Raporr 


Baltimore 


ARTHUR RIMBAUD’S READINGS 


In the remarkable book A. Rolland de Renéville has devoted to 
Rimbaud le Voyant, the author makes a few pertinent observations 
regarding the education of Arthur Rimbaud. One such observa- 
tion, it seems to me, deserves a little further elucidation: that 
pertaining to the readings of the poet outside those strictly re- 
quired of him in the college at Charleville. Concerning Rimbaud’s 
anti-Catholic and pro-republican outbursts, M. de Renéville states 
that it was Izambard who acted as his mentor. 


Celui-ci, malgré les reproches de Mme Rimbaud, n’hésita guére & pourvoir 
son éléve d’ouvrages interdits dont se nourrissait le beau feu du poéte. Il 
Vinitiait aux systémes de Louis Blanc, de Babeuf. Rimbaud s’exaltait & 
ces lectures. Elles suscitaient en lui de magnifiques résonnances. 


M. de Renéville is partly on the right track. There was, how- 
ever, another, and equally valuable source where young Rimbaud 
could and did seek the substance of that catastrophic learning. 
The books Izambard loaned his young energumen were often of a 
mild character. We are not left in doubt about them. Izambard 
first, Rimbaud himself, and, finally, inde irae, his mother, are quite 
explicit about that. The latter wrote to Izambard on May 4, 1870: 


Il est une chose que je ne saurais approuver, par exemple la lecture du 
livre comme celui que vous lui avez donné il y a quelques jours (les 
misérables V. hugot) [sic]. Vous devez savoir mieux que moi, monsieur 
le professeur, qu’il faut beaucoup de soin dans le choix des livres qu’on 
veut mettre sous les yeux des enfants. Ainsi j’ai pensé qu’Arthur s’est 
procuré celui-ci & votre insu, il serait certainement dangereux de lui 
permettre de pareilles lectures. 
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The curious thing about this episode is that Mme Rimbaud had 
not even read correctly the title of the book in question. Izambard 
was called down by his principal, M. Desdouest. It was an easy 
thing for the incriminated teacher to justify himself: 

Comme j’avais encore le livre rendu sous le bras, je pus lui démontrer 
séance tenante qu’elle avait mal iu ou mal retenu le titre du présent 
ouvrage; ce n’était pas Les Misérables, c’était bel et bien Notre-Dame de 
Paris; et j’avais prété cela & son fils pour qu’il y fit provision de couleur 
locale en vue d’un discours frangais donné en classe et portant ce titre: 


‘ Lettre de Charles d’Orléans & Louis XI pour solliciter la grace de Villon 
menacé de la potence.’* 


M. Desdouest’s verdict was: “ Faites-lui lire tout.” 

Izambard has told how his diminutive library could scarcely 
minister to the voracious intellectual appetite of his pupil, and we 
gather this much from the repeated laments of the latter. His 
teacher provided him for a time with the only supplementary 
literature he could lay his hands on. Thanks to him and to 
Léon Deverriére, professor of philosophy in the Institution Bar- 
badaux, he read, besides the humanities prescribed at the lycée, and 
which included the ancient, the seventeenth-century classics, and 
some of the “philosophes” of the eighteenth century, the more 
iconoclastic works of Helvétius, especially, L’Esprit and L’Homme, 
of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, especially, Le Contrat social and the 
Discours sur V Economie politique, and of Michelet, Louis Blanc 
and Proudhon. He was made acquainted with the novelties of the 
period, in addition; Th. de Banville’s Gringoire, which inspired 
him to write Bal des Pendus; the same poet’s Hzil des Dieux, and 
Hugo’s Satyre, which together with De Rerum Natura— je V’avais 
grisé de Lucréce,” says Izambard—are the sources of his inspira- 
tion for Soleil et Chair. Izambard records other innocuous titles: 
Florise and Les Exilés by Th. de Banville, the Nouveaux Samedis 
of Pontmartin, the Couleuvres of Louis Veuillot, the Nuits Per- 
sanes by Armand Renaud, and some others. The list is ludicrously 
meager. It explains the pathetic letter Rimbaud wrote to Izam- 
bard Aug. 25, 1870, from Charleville: 

Heureusement, j’ai votre chambre: — Vous vous rappelez la permission 


que vous m’avez donnée. — J’ai emporté la moitié de vos vers! J’ai pris 
le Diable de Paris. Dites-moi un peu s’il y a jamais eu quelque chose 


1A Douai et a Charleville, Paris, Simon Kra, 1927, pp. 23-24. 
2 
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de plus idiot que les dessins de Granville? J’ai lu Costal l’Indien (by 
Meyne-Reid), j’ai la Robe de Nessus (by Amédée Achard), deux romans 
intéressants. Puis, que vous dire? ... J’ai lu tous vos livres, tous; il 
y a trois jours, je suis descendu aux Epreuves (by Sully-Prudhomme) puis 
aux Glaneuses (by Paul Demeny),—oui! j’ai relu ce volume! — puis ce 
fut tout! ... Plus rien; votre bibliothéque, ma derniére planche de 
salut, était épuisée! ... Le Don Quichotte m’apparut; hier, j’ai passé 
deux heures durant, la revue des bois de Doré: ? maintenant, je n’ai plus 
rien! 


If we are to guide ourselves by the authors mentioned in the 
Lettre du Voyant, Rimbaud’s reading was general without being 
catholic. He speaks of the versifiers “ D’Ennius 4 Théroldus, de 
Théroldus 4 Casimir Delavigne,” and of Racine, “le Divin Sot.” 
The Romantics find more favor in his eyes. They were “ voyants 
sans trop bien s’en rendre compte”: Lamartine sometimes, but 
“étranglé par la forme vieille. Hugo, trop cabochard, a bien vu 
dans les derniers volumes: les Misérables sont un vrai poéme, j’ai 
les Chatiments sous la main....” But “ Musset est quatorze fois 
exécrable.” He is the child of that “odieux génie qui a inspiré 
Rabelais, Voltaire, Jean de La Fontaine, commenté par M. Taine! ” 
The second Romantic generation are all “trés voyants: Théophile 
Gautier, Leconte de Lisle, Théodore de Banville.” But over and 
above all he places Baudelaire, “le premier voyant, roi des poétes, 
un vrai Dieu.” 

Rimbaud knew besides many lesser writers among his con- 
temporaries: L. Grandet, G. Lafenestre, Coran, C.-L. Copelin, 
Soulary, L. Salles, Aicard, Theuriet, Autran, Barbier, L. Pichat, 
Lemoyne, Deschamps, Des Essarts, L. Cladel, Robert Luzarches, X. 
de Ricard, C. Mendés, Léon Dierx, Coppée, all of whom he knew 
mainly through the Parnasse Contemporain. The shining light in 
this group was, of course, Verlaine: “un vrai poéte.” It is curious 
to observe that Rimbaud’s attention was not attracted by Mallarmé, 
or Villiers de L’Isle-Adam. 

None of these last-mentioned writers can be regarded as likely 
to have been instrumental in causing the moral and spiritual up- 
heaval that was taking place within the young poet at this time. 
He had exhausted them without his being exhausted. Finally he 


2 Rimbaud wrote a composition on a Quixotic theme entitled: Allocution 
de Sancho Panga & son dne mort, in Latin verse, for the Concours 
Académique of 1870, which won first prize. It has never been found. 
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was cut off from them. The library of Izambard had been ran- 
sacked, and the Parisian booksellers seemed to have forgotten 
Charleville: “ Paris se moque de nous joliment: pas un seul livre 
nouveau! C’est la mort! ” 

“Plus rien!” he had written to Izambard. Fortunately, there 
was another “ planche de salut,” near at hand, another and richer 
source from where he could draw the beverage he craved. Let us 
return to Rolland de Renéville. His book, Rimbaud le Voyant, is 
a very lucid exposition of the mystic essence in the poetry of Rim- 
baud, of its occult and magical symbolism. He writes: 


Rimbaud, tout possédé de cette science 4 la fois retrouvé par sa prodigieuse 
intuition et par les lectures qu’il faisait & la bibliothéque de Charleville 
était encore entretenu dans ce courant d’idées par son ami Bretagne, dont 
Ernest Delahaye nous dit qu’il était un artiste, presque un mystique, 
jugeant comme Rimbaud la religion chrétienne trop terre a terre, anticlérical 
pour cette raison (chose curieuse qui n’est pas rare), et croyant 4 
Voccultisme, & la télépathie, & la magie. 


Dismissing as irrelevant the reference to Bretagne, who was no 
more than a pretentious country boor,’ and incapable of influencing 
Rimbaud in anything, we can retain this new aspect of Rimbaud’s 
readings, of which Izambard himself was, perhaps, scarcely aware. 
The library at Charleville became the shrine where the insatiable 
adolescent illuminato found doctrinal authority for his social and 
religious rebellion, on the one hand, in the literature of the eight- 
eenth century, and for his mystic aspirations, on the other, in the 
spiritistic and hermetic texts of cabalistic doctrines. But the path 
of Rimbaud to this shrine was not an easy one. The librarian was 
not kindly disposed. He resented the arrogant irruption of the 
uncouth prodigy into his somnolent reading-room. The latter dis- 
rupted his sedentary habits. The boy’s avid, devouring curiosity 
respected no age or law. Books that had lain dormant for a long 
time had to be aroused from their dusty shelves. And this at the 
request of an insolent collegian, whose reputation in the town was 
of the worst. As the present librarian at Charleville explained to 
me when I visited him, it is not to be wondered that “ Pére Hu- 
bert,” in charge in 1870, showed himself unpropitious to the unwel- 
come reader. Rimbaud avenged himself by ridiculing him in what 
is perhaps the most caustic of his poems, Les Assis: 


® See opinion of Izambard, A Douai et & Charleville, pp. 40-42. 
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Ces vieillards ont toujours fait tresse avec leurs siéges, .. . 
Oh! ne les faites pas lever! C’est le naufrage.... 


What were these books, however, whose reading, it is claimed, 
changed the disciple of Banville, the Parnassian of Soleil et Chair, 
into a Magus, the voyant of Illuminations? According to M. de 
Renéville: 


Ses biographes rapportent qu’il passa ses journées & la Bibliothéque de 
Charleville, ot il se fit apporter par le bibliothécaire, maugréant et 
scandalisé, des livres d’occultisme, de magie et de Kabbale. Bien qu’ils ne 
citent ce fait qu’assez légérement, j’y attache l’importance la plus grande. 
Ces lectures m’apparaissent l’aboutissement nécessaire de ses tendances. 
Il devait y trouver un systéme pour les soutenir et les organiser. 


Until quite recently, not one of his biographers had thought of 
investigating this problem. M. Etiemble Yassu Gauclére, in a 
recent book on Rimbaud,* produces a list of such books which he 
quotes from Colonel Godchot in La Guiterne for October, 1934, to 
whom it was supplied by the present librarian M. Manquillet. In 
order to substantiate his pro-Catholic thesis regarding Rimbaud, 
M. Gauclére dismisses the list, and consequently M. de Renéville’s 
contention, without submitting the books to a preliminary exegesis, 
so that whether M. de Renéville or his adversaries are right will 
have to depend on a sincere examination of the texts themselves. 
The point of the matter is that the list of books M. Gauclére dis- 
cards is, as it happens, a partial one only. It does not include all 
the books available to Rimbaud in the library in 1870. I went to 
Charleville and its library in quest of information. I examined the 
“livre des préts ” of the library for the years 1869-1873. It con- 
tained the names of the book-borrowers, nearly all professors and 
professional men, the books borrowed and the dates. Unfor- 
tunately, the name of Rimbaud does not appear once. The librarian 
observed to me that this was natural. Books were not entrusted 
to minors at the period. None of the books loaned out were on any 
of the subjects that would concern the present controversy. It is 
possible that such books were not let out. It is of interest also to 
note that the name of Izambard, the one man who could have served 
as an intermediary between Rimbaud and the library, does not 
appear on the reader’s register. We must conclude that Rimbaud 


* Paris, 1936, p. 33, note 1. 
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had access to the books in the reading-room of the library only. 
This explains readily the grumbling ill-will of the librarian called 
upon to supply the suspicious texts to a suspected adolescent. 

Now as regards the texts themselves. I examined the catalogue 
of the library for the year 1870. I listed first those books that were 
likely to have contributed to Rimbaud’s social and religious rebel- 
lions. I retained next works on mysticism, magic and kindred 
subjects, in which he must have found incentive and corroboration 
for his own disturbing inner preoccupations. The library was not 
rich in either category. It is no wild supposition to assume that 
Rimbaud read some of the following books. One or two he may 
have read over with clenched fists. The list includes: 


Examen Impartial des Religions du Monde. in-8. (No name of author). 

De L’Esprit, par Helvétius, Paris, 1758, in-4 G. papier. 

Traité des Systémes, par l’abbé de Condillac, La Haye, 1749. 

Discours sur VOrigine et les fondements de Vinégalité parmi les hommes, 
J.-J. Rousseau, Amsterdam, 1755. 

Histoire des Oracles, Fontenelle. 

Religions de V’Antiquité, par J. D. Guigniaut, 1825. 

De la démonomanie des Sorciers, par J. Bodin, Paris, 1581. 

Quatre livres de la Cabale, ou traditive, auxquels se traite de Dieu, de sa 
souveraineté, des principes, gouvernement et progrés des choses. In-8 
manuscrit sur papier du 17¢ siécle & longues lignes, proprement écrit. 

Le Monde enchanté, ou examen des communs sentiments touchant les 
esprits, par B. Bekker, Amst., 1694. 

De fascino Libri, L. Vair, Paris, 1583. 

Apologie pour les grands hommes soupgonnés de magie, par G. Naudé, 
Amst., 1712. 

Déclamation contre Verreur exécrable des maléficiers, sorciers, etc., par 
P. Nodé, Paris, 1578. 

De Vabus des devins et magiciens, avec un fragment de l’ouvrage de R. 
Benoit sur les magiciens, Massé, (no date). 

Des talismans ou figures faites sous certaines constellations pour faire 
aimer et respecter les hommes, les enrichir, etc. par De Lisle, Paris, 
1636. 

Traité sur la magie, le sortilége, les possessions, etc. par M. Dangis ou 
Dangy, Paris, 1732. 

Faii energumenicus: Ejusdem Alexiacus, by Bartholomei, Paris, 1571. 

Disquisitionum magicarum, M. del Rio, Lyon, 1612. 

Mémoire sur le somnanbulisme et le magnétisme animal, par le Général 
Noizet, Paris, 1854. 

Les Oracles des 12 sybilles, mis en vers latins par J. Dorat, et en vers 
francais par C. Binet, Paris, 1856. 
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La Sorciére, Michelet, 1867. 
Comte de Gabalis, ou entretiens sur les sciences secrétes, par l’abbé de 
Montfaucon de Villars, Cologne, (no. date). 


While he pondered over the pages of these strange works, a moral 
and spiritual upheaval must have been taking place in the heart 
and mind of the impressionable youth. If, on the one hand, 
Helvétius and Condillac were influential in bringing about the 
conversion of the “ petit cagot,” as he was called by his classmates— 
so great was his Christian zeal °—into the fierce antagonist who 
wrote upon the walls of his town: Mort a4 Dieu, the theosophical 
and other books of magic listed may have been no less responsible 
in inducing in him that weird, mystic spell under which he wrote 
his letter of May 15, 1871, the Lettre du Voyant, which ends with 
the pithy disclosure of brooding self-exorcism: “ Je travaille 4 me 
rendre voyant.” Out of that travail came Illuminations. 


S. A. RHODEs 
City College of New York City 


SECRET MARRIAGE IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
FRENCH COMEDY 


In XVIIIth century France secret marriage was no laughing 
matter. Since, at least in the upper strata of society, marriage 
was a means of patching up a family quarrel, or of shifting respon- 
sibility for a wayward daughter, or of improving the family for- 
tunes—“ Un beau mariage payera tout ”—any move by or affecting 
a minor which upset the plans of a legally despotic father was 
rigorously punished. The memoirs and correspondences of the 
time contain many accounts of abduction, secret marriage and hasty 
flight to foreign parts; also of the penalties inflicted on principals 
and accomplices when caught: exile, branding, even death.’ 


5 See E. Delahaye, Rimbaud, Vartiste et Vétre moral, p. 175. 

1 For typical instances, see Buvat, Journal de la Régence (Paris, 1865), 
1, 372; Mme de Genlis, Mémoires (Paris, 1825), 1, 160; Mouchet, Anecdotes 
historiques (Troyes, 1811), 1, 350; Marais, Journal (Paris, 1863-68), 1, 
191; m1, 84; Luynes, Mémoires sur la cour de Louis XV (Paris, 1860-65), 
I, 389; x, 172; Barbier, Chronique de la Régence (Paris, 1857-85), Iv, 
416. 
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In literature, abduction followed by secret marriage was com- 
mon, far more common probably than in real life, for it was 
“romanesque ” and it led to complications at once serious and 
potentially comic. For such reasons one might expect the theme 
to recur frequently in XVIIIth century comedy, which, with little 
regard for realism, made large use of conventional material. And 
yet there were apparently restrictions and bienséances, as in the 
matter of adultery, which discouraged the representation of mar- 
riage without parental consent. Of some 400 comedies that I have 
read, only 17 mention secret marriage. In these seventeen, not 
once does it occur during the action; not once is it encouraged 
or applauded ; only twice is it suggested by a lover and in both cases 
the girl refuses.* In le Glorieux by Destouches (1738; 1, 8) Lisette 
the suivante says to Valére; 

Vous flattez-vous, Valére. 

De faire & notre hymen consentir votre pére? 

VALERE 
Nous nous passerons bien de son consentement. 

LISETTE 
Oui, vous; mais non pas moi. 

VALERE 

Je puis secrétement .. . 

LISETTE 

Non, non, ne croyez pas qu’un vain espoir m’endorme, 


Je vous l’ai dit, je veux un mariage en forme; 
Et me garderai bien de courir le hasard. .. .* 


There are several cases of secret marriage contracted long before 
the action of the play. For instance, we learn that Mélanide, 
having married secretly, was forcibly separated from her husband 


?For that matter, I have never read an XVIIIth century comedy in 
which a wedding occurs during the course of the action. The closest 
approach is Beaumarchais’ famous pair of plays. 

8 Le Mariage clandestin by Le Monnier, performed once at the ThéAtre- 
Francais (1775) and never printed, was probably an imitation of the 
English play of similar title by Garrick and Coleman. See Grimm, Corre- 
spondance littéraire (ed. Tourneux), XI, 108. 

*In Collé’s le Galant escroc (publ. 1767; sc. 8) Sophie rejects a similar 
proposal on the ground that by marrying without her guardian’s consent 
she will deprive herself of a rich inheritance. 
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and disowned for seventeen years ; ° that M. Dorsan has an eighteen- 
year-old daughter, born of a secret marriage;° that Honesta mar- 
ried a rascal who, when time had withered her, forced her to pose 
as his sister; * that Lélio having married secretly in his youth, was 
for fifteen years pursued by the girl’s parents; * and so on. These 
marriages in the remote past rarely affect the plot; introducing no 
complications, they serve only to move the audience to compassion. 

More significant are clandestine marriages contracted six months 
or less before the beginning of the action, marriages unknown 
usually to most of the other characters. It sometimes happens that 
one of the married couple, already of age, is sought in marriage and, 
loath to divulge the secret, deludes the suitor until the end of the 
play.® Or it may be that a father has arranged a match for a son 
or daughter who is already married and who must placate the 
parent both tactfully in order to avoid disinheritance and firmly in 
order to avoid annulment of the marriage.’® 

These secret unions serve a double purpose: they provoke 
dramatic situations and they allow the secretly married pair, with- 
out offending against the bienséances, to give full expression to 
their passionate love. The late M. Félix Gaiffe saw in the clan- 
destine marriage, as it was used in the drame, a representation in 
usum delphini of the liaison: 


Pour tout comprendre, il faut lire entre les lignes. Que signifient ces 
mariages secrets désavoués par des parents cruels, ces enfants qui ignorent 
leur naissance et se retrouvent un pére au moment od ils s’y attendent le 
moins, ces jeunes veuves courtisées par des adorateurs pressants, mais 
platoniques, et pour le bon motif, sans doute? A bon entendeur salut; on 
n’était pas plus dupe de ces subterfuges qu’on ne l’est aujourd’hui du mot 
mariage inséré dans les annonces spéciales de certains grands quotidiens. 
Tout cela proclame discrétement, mais clairement, le triomphe de la 


5La Chaussée, Mélanide (1741), 3. 
® Desforges, la Femme jalouse (1785), 1, 11. 
7 Dumaniant, les Intrigants (1787), 1, 1. 
5 Beauchamps, les Amants réunis (1727), 1,3. Cf. La Chaussée, ’Homme 
de fortune (1751), mm, 3: 
Les persécutions que monsieur votre pére 
Essuya pour avoir enlevé votre mére.... 
® Boissy, les Amours anonymes, 1735; le Mari garcon, 1742; VEpoux par 
supercherie, 1744; Dorat, le Célibataire, 1775. 
1° Destouches, le Triple mariage, 1716; Guyot de Merville, le Consente- 
ment forcé, 1738; Desfaucherets, le Mariage secret, 1786. 
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“liaison,” c’est-A-dire de l’amour libre, & peu prés officiellement admis et 
reconnu dans le meilleur monde."* 


Gaiffe goes on to say that the frank representation of love with- 
out benefit of clergy may be seen in the comédie de société. Re- 
affirming that privately performed comedy countenanced the frank 
representation of liaisons, and worse, I cannot agree that clandestine 
marriage constituted the equivalent on the public stage. For one 
thing, liaisons are by no means unheard of in the Theatre-Francais. 
In Laurette (1768) the liaison of Mme de Clancé and the comte 
de Luzy is reported to have shocked the audience.'* In I’Imperti- 
nent (1750) — which Gresset said should have been entitled 
V’Indécent—Damis is the “amant de Julie,” obviously in the 
modern sense. And Gresset, shocked as he is by /’Impertinent, 
makes Cléon of le Méchant say: 


Avant que dans ces lieux je vinsse avec Florise, 
J’avais tout arrangé pour qu’il efit Cidalise: 

Elle a, pour la plupart, formé nos jeunes gens: 

J’ai demandé pour lui quelques mois de son temps... . 
Laissez la bergerie, et, sans trop de franchise, 

Soyez de votre siécle, ainsi que Cidalise; 

Ayez-la, c’est d’abord ce que vous lui devez; 

Et vous l’estimerez aprés si vous pouvez.** 


In Imbert’s le Jaloux sans amour (1781) there is much talk about 
the comte d’Orson’s “ maitresse achetée,” although she does not 
appear. Several plays show us a woman of thirty the mistress of 
a young man of twenty or less, engaged in “ forming ” him as Mme 
d’Esparbés instructed the youthful Lauzun in the ways of the 


11 Le Drame en France au XVIII siécle (Paris, 1910), p. 364. 

12Grimm, Correspondance littéraire, vi, 190. Collé, Journal (Paris, 
1868), 11, 205: “J’étois spectateur, et j’ose assurer que ce sont les meurs 
dépravées et tristement vicieuses de cette comédie qui sont une des prin- 
cipales causes de sa chute.” What a Pharisee Collé could be! 

181747; 1, 1 and m1, 7. Compare with these lines the speech of Mme 
Dupuis in Collé’s la Vérité dans le vin (1757, en société), sc. 1: “Je sens 
bien qu’il est établi actuellement dans la société qu’il faut vivre avec quel- 
qu’un; on aurait l’air extraordinaire sans cela. . . .” In la Mode by Mme 
de Staal-Delaunay there is a countess who loves her husband but has 
lovers “pour ne pas se chamarrer de ridicules, parce que la vie est un 
tissu de bienséances qu’il faut remplir.” Quoted from Du Bled, La Société 
francaise du XVI¢ au XXe siecle (Paris, 1900-13), v1, 225. 
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world, and as mature women have trained young cubs since the 
beginning of society. 

L’amour qui novus instruit, et qui forme nos meurs, 

Devient une veriu, loin d’étre une faiblesse; 


Et l’on doit tous les jours ses plus grandes erreurs 
Au mauyvais choix d’une maitresse."* 


Then again, it seems perfectly clear that secret marriage became 
a dramatic convention, like the remarkably frequent use of young 
widows as heroines,’* mildly implausible, but useful and accepted at 
face value. While the boy and girl or man and woman are married, 
they may at the same time entertain all the fears and undergo all 
the humiliations which family and society would visit upon them 
if they were not married. It is significant, finally, that all comedies 
in which a recent secret marriage figures prominently in the plot 
are comedies of intrigue, where valets and swivantes are really the 
moving spirits. With clandestine marriage during the action ap- 
parently outlawed by convention, and with unhappy forced mar- 
riage obviously alien to the essence of comedy, the traditional ser- 
vants are called upon to resolve the plot by forcing parental consent 
to a secret marriage already contracted, or more often by maneuver- 
ing for a happy one with parental consent. 


Wa. C. Hotproox 
Northwestern University 


LES AMOURS DES GRANDS HOMMES OF MULE 
DESJARDINS AND LE DOCTEUR 
AMOUREUX 


Le Docteur amoureuz, a farce which “belongs to the Théatre 
italien ” and which was almost certainly written not earlier than 
1683 and probably as late as 1694, was published for the first time 


14 Boissy, les Billets douw (1734), sc. 1. Cf. Voisenon, la Coquette fiwée 
(1746), m, 10: 
Oui, le choix d’un amant ou perd ou justifie. 
On sait que le malheur de la jeune Emilie 
Est d’avoir pour Eraste un penchant peu réglé: 
Au contraire, l’on a du respect pour Eglé; 
Son mari ne veut pas vivre mal avec elle, 
Parce qu’il sait qu’elle est prudemment infidelle. 
45 See my article in PMLA, xLvm (1932), 4. 
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in the Spring of 1937.1. Its source was not known at the time. 
Comparison of the farce with the Histoire de Socrate in Mlle Des- 
jardins’ Amours des grands hommes, published in 1671, shows her 
story to be the textual source of the entire farce, with the exception 
of a curious scene between the pedant and his assistant which bears 
no relation to the plot (11, 3), half of a scene in which Arlequin 
describes the heroine to his master Lélio, using the “ Trois choses 
blanches,” etc. found also in Brantéme (111, 4), one soliloquy on 
the “maudite profession ...d’vn amant” (11, 11), a song 
(111, 13), a serenade in pantomime (111, 7) and a comment of the 
hero upon it (111, 9). The plot of the farce is identical with that 
of the story, and its structure follows that of Socrate as closely as 
actions on the stage permit, a fact which accounts for the rather 
unusual change in place from one scene to another pointed out by 
Mr. Lancaster. Socrates keeps his beautiful ward Timandre at 
the home of the astrologer Aglaonice; Alcibiades, whose curiosity 
is aroused, believes Aglaonice to be Timandre and spurns her until 
his nurse reports to him the beauty of the real Timandre and he 
suspects a trick has been played on him. Luring Aglaonice away 
from the house by making a false rendez-vous with her, Alcibiades 
finds Timandre and they fall in love. Socrates discovers them, but 
is forced to yield to the strength of their youthful passion and 
give up his own designs on the girl. In the farce Socrates be- 
comes the pedant Metaphraste, Alcibiades Lélio, Timandre Fla- 
minia, Myrto (Socrate’s wife) Colombine, Aglaonice Marinette, 
and Alcibiades’ nurse a valet, Arlequin. Metaphraste is provided 
with a valet who has no counterpart in Socrate. Since the imi- 
tation is textual, the characters are identical ; no effort whatever was 
made by the author of the farce—except for the slight additions 
noted—to change Mlle Desjardins’ characters. A brief quotation 
from each work will show the technique employed to dramatize the 
story. 


Socrate Docteur amoureuw 
L’Astrologue vint 4 la place de la MARINETTE: Qui est-ce? 
Phrigienne, & sa personne étant LeEeLIo: Ouurez-moy de grace. Re- 


aussi désagréable qu’Alcibiade avoit culant deux pas, & part. Que 
esperé de la trouver charmante, il vois-je? Voicy vne femme dont 


1 Five French Farces, 1655-1694?, a critical edition by H. C. Lancaster 
assisted by members of his seminary, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press. 
Cf. pp. 18-20 and 111 ff. 
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Socrate 


recula deux pas 4 sa vie, & lui de- 
manda tout surpris, si elle étoit la 
disciple de Socrate: Oui, lui dit 
Aglaonice . . . qu’avez-vous & me 
dire, & que demandez-vous de moi? 
Rien, Madame, répartit Alcibiade 
froidement. J’avois beaucoup de 
choses & dire &4 Timandre, lorsque je 
suis venu dans cette maison, mais 
je n’ai plus rien & faire qu’a me 
retirer. 


Alcibiade avoit un charme dans 
Yair, & dans la maniere de parler, 
qui lui soumettoient les ceurs de 
tous les gens qui le voyoient. L’As- 
trologue en fut blessé comme d’un 
coup de trait, & ne pouvant se 
résoudre & perdre si-tét la présence 
d’un objet qui commencoit 4 lui 
deuenir si cher . . 


Everything which the author of the farce could possibly include as 
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Docteur amoureuxr 


la figure est aussi desagreable 
que j’auois esperé de la trouver 
charmante. Madame, n’estes-vous 
pas la disciple du Docteur Meta- 
phraste? 

Mar.: Ouy. Qu’auez-vous & me 
dire et que demandez-vous de 
moy? 

Let.: Rien, Madame. J’auois beau- 
coup de choses 4 dire 4 Flaminia 
lorsque je suis venu dans cette 
maison, mais je n’ai plus rien & 
faire qu’& me retirer. 

Mar.: Seigneur, je vous auoiieray 
que je vous trouve vn charme 
dans l’air et dans la maniere de 
parler qui vous soumet aisement 
les ceurs de tous les gens qui 
vous voient. Je ne puis m’em- 
pescher.... 

LeEL.: Madame, permettez que je 
me retire. 

Mar.: Aimable caualier, je me sens 

subitement blessée comme d’vn 

coup de trait, et il faut que je 
vous dise que je ne puis me re- 
soudre & perdre si tost la pres- 

ence d’vyn objet qui commence a 

me deuenir cher.? 


dialogue was converted into such (if not already in spoken form), 
and what still remained, as we can see above, was utilized for 


stage directions. 


The source of Mlle Desjardins’ story is not known. Its plot and 
atmosphere suggest an Italian origin, possibly a novella or canevas. 
Mlle Desjardins’ preoccupation with Greek and Roman subjects 
explains the curious transposition of such a story into a classical 
décor. The general atmosphere of the farce may in fact resemble 
that of the unknown source of Socrate, if indeed the latter came 


from an italianesque composition involving a modern pedant, an 


(ed. of 1741), v, 41. 


* Five French Farces, pp. 119-120, and the @uvres of Mile Desjardins 
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astrologer, etc. But, whatever the source of Socrate, it may be stated 
definitely that the structure and speeches of le Doctewr amoureux 
were copied directly from the work of Hortense Desjardins. 


Bruce A. MoRRISSETTE 
The Johns Hopkins University 


GRILLPARZER’S POSITION IN NINETEENTH- 
CENTURY THOUGHT 


In older histories of German literature, Grillparzer is usually 
considered as an epigonus of the classicists of the Eighteenth 
Century, because his style and the choice of his themes show cer- 
tain similarities with those of Schiller in his earlier dramas and 
with those of Goethe in his later works. Other historians of 
German literature treat Grillparzer as an outsider without even 
raising the question where to place him in Nineteenth Century 
literature. Recently his position has been greatly clarified by the 
studies on the Biedermeier period. His place in the literary 
environment can, however, be more accurately determined on the 
basis of a comparison between the development of idealistic thought 
from Fichte to Hegel and the change in the philosophy of life 
from Kleist to Hebbel. . 

While the phenomenal world was for Kant only in part a product 
of creative reason—namely through the categories of space and 
time—, Fichte makes the phenomenon entirely an act of con- 
sciousness. For him there is no existence except through the 
activity of the mind. The active Ego is the center out of which the 
diversity of all reality is derived, and in relation to which alone 
there is any reality. Reality is not first an object of perception and 
knowledge and then made the object our will, but is first of all 
an object of our will. The active Ego constantly transforms a 
chaotic diversity into an integral whole. Accordingly, it is the 
duty of the moral personality to make the world an expression of 
his own will; he must not accept the laws of the environment, but 
he has to develop the inherent potentialities of his own nature. 


*Cp. “Grillparzer’s Relation to Classical Idealism.” MLN., 1936, pp. 
359 ff. 
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The community and the State have no existence apart from and 
above the individual; they are essentially expressions of the will 
of the individual. 

Kleist’s aspect of life is closely related to Fichte’s ethical acti- 
vism. In all his dramas, he rejects the objective forms of judg- 
ment and conduct which have been inherited from the past and 
petrified in conventional rules. He rejects them, because they 
prevent the individual from the immediate and active experience 
of the situation and from an adequate reaction on the basis of this 
experience. Kleist’s foremost ethical postulate, like that of Fichte, 
is the active assimilation of the Non-Ego into the Ego. The 
rejection of objective traditional forms is presented, e.g., in the 
fatal effect of the unnatural laws of the Amazon State in Penthe- 
silea and in the rigidity of the raison d’Etat in Prinz Friedrich von 
Homburg. One imperative stands out as the postulate of every 
one of Kleist’s dramas, and that is the imperative of moral acti- 
vism with its demand that every situation and every person should 
be judged and evaluated on the basis of their immediate appeal to 
our sympathy and antipathy in every individual case without any 
claim to lasting or universal validity. This postulate is presented 
in a positive form especially in the last drama, Prinz Friedrich 
von Homburg, in which the prince accepts the death penalty only 
when the application of the law and thereby the existence of the 
State is made dependent upon his own active will. Kleist’s drama 
is the expression of a restless fight for the immediate active ex- 
perience of life, for the dynamic penetration of the object-world 
with the creative will of the subject, for the transformation of the 
Non-Ego into the Ego.? 

Schelling restricts the ethical factor, which was of first impor- 
tance in Fichte’s philosophy, by making the unconscious will, the 
infinite urge, the basic principle of existence. The conscious moral 
order is only the final aim of the evolution of this universal will. 
If the idealistic belief in this ethical tendency ceases, the funda- 
mental principle of all existence is, by logical necessity, reduced to 
the purely vital urge, the “ will to live” of Schopenhauer’s phi- 
losophy. Then the intellect is reduced to a mere instrument of 
vitality; its function is to present aims to the will and thereby to 
stimulate its activity. Thus, all striving remains essentially 


2 Cp. the article on Kleist und Fichte, The Germanic Review, Ix (1934), 
1 ff. 
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meaningless; life becomes an endless alternation between desire 
and fulfilment, a process in which the displeasure of willing and 
striving always exceeds the enjoyment of the attained object. Man’s 
life is the more tragic, the more it rises above the level of uncon- 
scious animalistic urge; at this stage, man’s only relief is the 
renunciation of the will to live. This aim of Schopenhauer’s phi- 
losophy, too, is a negative reaction against the idealistic belief in 
the final realization of the Absolute. 

Grillparzer, in spite of his derisive attitude towards German 
idealism, shares with Schelling and Schopenhauer the belief 
that individuation is a betrayal of the original, natural unity of all 
existence. With Schopenhauer particularly, Grillparzer sees in 
man part of an instinctive and non-reflecting principle, the “ will 
to live.” With Schopenhauer he believes that reason through the 
aims which it presents to the will tends to sever man from his 
natural environment and, thus, to submit him to the fateful anta- 
gonism between adjustment to the natural organic environment 
on the one hand, and a striving in which he is isolated and 
gradually demoralized on the other hand. Man can only thrive in 
an organic environment in which he has a well determined function. 
With Schopenhauer, Grillparzer abandons the classical belief 
that man might, by his moral will, master his destiny. 

In the Ahnfrau, he rejects the moral freedom which characterizes 
Don Cesar in Die Braut von Messina. Jaromir is deprived of all 
moral stability and reaches the lowest stage of demoralization in 
his uncontrolled love for his sister Bertha. Sappho pays for her 
idealistic striving the price of detachment from the vital founda- 
tion of existence. Medea, Jason, Kunigunde (in Kénig Ottokars 
Gliick und Ende) and Otto von Meran (in Hin trewer Diener seines 
Herrn) are removed from their natural sphere and thus exposed 
to complete demoralization in a foreign environment. Ottokar is 
doomed to failure, because he allows himself to be carried by his 
conscious will beyond the possibilities of an organic world. Only 
in his later dramas, Grillparzer attempts to find a somewhat more 
positive meaning for the transgressions of the narrow boundaries 
of adjusted life, as e. g., when the dream experience of Rustan in 
Der Traum ein Leben becomes a means for the realization of his per- 
sonal limitations and of the necessity to adjust himself to a peace- 
ful life in his organic sphere. Similarly for King Alphons in Die 
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Jiidin von Toledo a temporary and unrestricted submersion in the 
world is considered as necessary for the full development of his 
character, while at the same time, it menaces its very substance. 
In itbussa this tragic antagonism between organic, self-contented 
life and the tendency of the rational will to transcend these 
boundaries is accepted as inescapable. Here Grillparzer leaves only 
one hope for a possible regeneration, namely, the final return to an 
organic state in which the rational will is subordinated to the 
natural conditions of life. But even here the complaint of the 
disintegration of an original unity is stronger than the belief in a 
possible development of mankind. 

Hegel’s philosophy constitutes the last great defense of the ideal- 
istie conception of the world against a growing naturalism and 
pessimism. With Fichte he shares the belief in the active Mind as 
the principle of all existence, with Schelling the conviction that 
the meaning of life is revealed in the evolutionary process. Like 
Schopenhauer, he rescinds the significance of the individual in 
distinct reaction against the extreme valuation of human per- 
sonality in the idealistic systems of Kant and Fichte. For, how- 
ever optimistic Hegel’s belief in a progressive realization of reason 
and freedom may be, it is at the same time eminently tragic as far 
as the individual and the individual nations are concerned. Their 
existence becomes void of any meaning, as soon as the purpose of 
the evolutionary stage, which they represent, is attained. In the 
last analysis, this relativistic conception of the value of man is 
due to a growing respect for concrete reality, which is only con- 
cealed by the metaphysical superstructure of an evolving universal 
Mind. 

Hebbel’s relation to Hegel’s idea of the dialectic process and its 
application to the historical evolution hardly needs any further 
comment. For Hebbel the superior individual is an instrument 
for the evolution of the Absolute Mind. His life is meaningful as 
long as the individual is fighting for this purpose, and it loses its 
significance as soon as this purpose is fulfilled. Hebbel’s philoso- 
phy, too, is a superstructure erected over a realistically and psy- 
chologically conceived conflict. 

We have followed the development of the philosophy of the early 
Nineteenth Century through these stages: Fichte’s ethical activism 
with the conviction of the ability and the obligation of man to 
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develop his own personality; Schelling’s theory of the evolution of 
the unconscious Will; Schopenhauer’s disillusioned development of 
Schelling’s system to the doctrine of the primacy of the vital urge 
over the intellect ; the last synthesis of idealistic thought in Hegel’s 
system which combines the classical optimism with Late Romantic 
pessimism in the idea of the relative significance of the individual 
for the evolution of the Absolute Mind. 

Grillparzer, we found, was disillusioned in the idealistic faith 
in the freedom of the moral will. He was convinced of the 
primacy of life over the rational will, and he searched for a new 
meaning of life. We, therefore, compared him with Schelling and 
Schopenhauer and placed him between Kleist who still believed in 
the idealistic obligation and freedom of the mind, and Hebbel who 
overcame at least part of his pessimism by attributing a relative 
significance to human life. Grillparzer shares this position with 
Grabbe and Biichner who begin with similar disillusions. Grabbe 
may be considered as a link leading from Grillparzer’s middle 
period to Hebbel, since he succeeds in outgrowing his disillusion- 
ment in the conception of the great individual who anticipates the 
tendencies of the future and paves the way for their realization. 

It is hardly necessary to state in this connection that Grill- 
parzer’s as well as Schopenhauer’s philosophy is in some respects 
more closely related to later trends of Nineteenth-Century thought 
than is Hegel’s and Hebbel’s. Especially the conception of life as 
the fundamental principle and value point forward to a period of 
a more naturalistic conception of man. But Grillparzer’s emphasis 
on the value of organically rooted life assures his position in the 
neighborhood of the romanticism of Schelling and Schopenhauer 
and before Hebbel’s rationalized endeavor to save the value of the 
individual in a growingly impersonal and materialistic world. 


F. W. KavuFMANN 
Oberlin College 


THE BEGINNINGS OF GERMAN LITERARY CRITICISM 


The moralising tendency to be remarked in German literature 
after the turbulence of the middle ages persisted for some con- 
siderable time. To this tendency the ‘ Volkslieder ’ of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries succumbed; “der Spruch verdringte das 
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Lied.” This emotional repression lasted on through the seven- 
teenth century, except for the occasional relief afforded by reli- 
gious poetry, while in the eighteenth century the literary fruits of 
Rationalism, the classical imitations of the school of Gottsched and 
the Anacreonticism of Leipzig did nothing to effect a change. It 
was not until 1748, with the publication of the first three cantos 
of the Messtas, that the rights of feeling to a place in literature 
were reasserted. But Klopstock’s work came before its time, before 
the conditions necessary to the success of a creative work in Ger- 
many had been established, before criticism had created an audi- 
ence; and before this was possible criticism in Germany had first 
to free itself from the restraints of the moral periodicals and begin 
its modern development through the letters, essays, and fragments 
of the period before the Storm and Stress. In this work of libera- 
tion Lessing was a pioneer; but a pioneer, whose réle in criticism 
was rather to destroy and clear away than to build up. Rooted in 
Rationalism, still loyal to the older ideas of form and discipline, 
Lessing does not bring us quite up to the gates of the Storm and 
Stress. That was left to such critics as Gerstenberg, Sturz, and 
Herder, in whose critical ideas we can discern the trail, which led 
German criticism from a negative criticism of dissection to one of 
a more positive and creative nature. 

Irregular and vague in many of his conceptions, reflecting al- 
most all the significant literary movements in which the first 
half of his long life was passed, Gerstenberg, perhaps more than 
any other writer, may be regarded as the John the Baptist of the 
Storm and Stress. Flattered in his youth as “der allgemein 
verehrte Sanger der Tandeleien” he was none the less the con- 
queror of Anacreonticism. LEarlier than most he realised how 
utterly unsuited to the German temperament was the “ chanson- 
Geschmack ” of the French: 

Wir sind der franzésischen Schreibart in mancher Absicht recht gut: 
aber den chanson-Geschmack méchten wir nicht gern von ihnen annehmen, 
am wenigsten in Liedern der Deutschen.... Die Franzosen sind ein 
singendes Volk; sie singen alles, wenn es nur die Form eines Liedes hat: 


sie singen, um zu singen. Ausdruck, Character, Anmuth und Reiz sind 
ihnen Kleinigkeiten.* 


1H. W. v. Gerstenbergs Rezensionen in der Hamburgischen neuen Zeitung 
(HNZ), 1767-1771, in Deutsche Litteraturdenkmale des 18. und 19. Jahr- 
hunderts, Berlin, 1904, Vol. 128, 41-2. 
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From such a beginning Gerstenberg might have gone much 
further and it was a great pity that, like Herder, he never made 
a more determined approach to what might have been a great con- 
tribution to the literary theory of the period before the Storm and 
Stress, the defining of an aesthetics of lyric poetry. For such a 
task, Gerstenberg, with his passionate interest in and knowledge 
of music, was particularly well-fitted; but while the twentieth 
Schleswig letter remains as important for the criticism of the lyric 
as were the fourteenth to the eighteenth letters for the criticism of 
Shakespeare, his remarks on the subject remain very incomplete. 
Possibly Gerstenberg’s loyalty to Klopstock prevented him from 
asserting as bluntly as he might have done the rights of the Ger- 
man Lied. But a more fundamental reason, perhaps, is to be 
found in his inability to sustain his passionate intentions by any 
logical or persistent endeavor. He was lacking both in the relent- 
less and logical persistence of Lessing and in the heedless self- 
sacrifice of the Stiirmer und Dranger. Yet it should not be for- 
gotten that Lessing, who spoke of fable and epigram, neglected 
the lyric almost altogether, while Gerstenberg did succeed 1n assert- 
ing the right of the Lied to an independent treatment by criticism. 

With many of Gerstenberg’s ideas Helferich Peter Sturz is in 
entire agreement. It is true that his personal contact with Lessing 
and the ideas of the Hamburgische Dramaturgie were not without 
their effect on Sturz’ dramaturgic ideas. But Sturz, too, repre- 
sents the transition from Lessing to Herder. In his declaration 
of Shakespeare as a genius, subject to no laws, in his demand for 
a lyric of heart and feeling Sturz is of the Storm and Stress; and 
this is not surprising when one remembers that his literary educa- 
tion had been received largely within the Northern Circle in 
Copenhagen, where he had been on a footing of friendship with 
Klopstock and on most intimate terms with Gerstenberg, at whose 
musical evenings at Lynby Sturz had been a most eager and regu- 
lar attendant. And if, as Redlich asserts,? Sturz did not actually 
contribute to the Schleswig letters, he was certainly in close con- 
tact with those who did. 

Like all Klopstock’s school Sturz sees in the prevailing imita- 
tion the chief bar to a national theatre; and in 1766 in his Ge- 
schichte des deutschen Theaters he asks indignantly: 


2 Max Koch, Helferich Peter Sturz, Miinchen, 1879, p. 95. 
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Wie kénnen wir ein eignes Theater erwarten, wenn wir ewig iibersetzen, 
und wenn unsere Schauspieler fremde Sitten mit deutschen Gebiirden 
ausdriicken sollen? Wann wagen wir es endlich einmal zu sein, was wir 
sind? 


In another passage he sounds a veritable trumpet call for the 
Sturm und Drang advance: 


Wir sind der gefeilten Arbeit miide; es ist Zeit, dass endlich Mutter 
Natur einmal spricht, wie ihr der Schnabel gewachsen ist . . . schon 
wandelt allmiilig die populiir gewordene Literatur aus den Zimmern unter 
die Treppe.* 


Like Klopstock, Gerstenberg, and Herder, Sturz too is interested 
in nordic literature and advocates the treatment of old Scandi- 
navian and German mediaeval material. 

Yet there are still in Sturz’ ideas traces of Lessing’s influence. 
He emphasizes more strongly than does Gerstenberg the impor- 
tance of Form. Nor is he so great an admirer of the Messias. He 
believes that the creative artist must have a tangible subject, that 
he cannot create from the imagination purely and simply. He has 
not so high an idea of the importance of criticism as Gerstenberg 
and speaks of criticism as having emerged in classic literature 
only when the great creative writers had died out. Here he is, 
however, less in line with Gerstenberg than with the Stiirmer und 
Drénger, who saw in criticism and a full heart two irreconcilable 
things. Like Lessing, Sturz would not go so far as Gerstenberg 
in his championship of English literature; he would have the 
German theatre keep to the middle of the road between the Eng- 
lish and the French theatres. 

That which unites Herder and Gerstenberg is chiefly Shakespeare 
and the Folksongs. Herder’s first critical writings on these themes 
are rooted in Gerstenberg’s Schleswig letters. On July 20, 1771, 
Bode, the publisher, wrote to Herder and asked him whether he 
had seen the continuation to the Schleswig letters and whether 
he would not fulfill his promise of contributing to it. On Sep- 
tember 17 of the same year Bode thanks Herder for the extract, 
entitled Aus einem Briefwechsel iiber Ossian und die Lieder alter 
Volker; neither this nor the essay on Shakespeare appeared in the 
Schleswig letters but were published by Bode in 1773 under the 
title Von deutscher Art und Kunst. The Schleswig letters (1766- 


2 Deutsches Museum, Nov. 1777, pp. 419 ff., article on Klopstock. 
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70) and Herder’s Fragmente (176-7 ) show the stamp of the new 
direction. Herder, once he had taken up the cudgels, did much to 
make Gerstenberg’s conception of Shakespeare general in Ger- 
many. In their attitude toward criticism Gerstenberg and Herder 
stand extremely close to one another. Both place the power of 
feeling and sympathy among the primary qualifications of a good 
critic. Genius must be felt and cannot be explained. Since criti- 
cism is to be creative the critic should be a creator himself. As 
Gerstenberg expresses it, a critic can not enter into the feelings of 
a victorious general but Caesar can weep at the great deeds of an 
Alexander, since Caesar himself was a general.* Then, too, the 
work criticized must be regarded as a unity: “ Wo Einheit ist, da 
ist innere Regel; und wo die fehlt, da fehlt gemeiniglich mehr als 
irgend eine andere Regel ersetzen kann.”*® Herder agrees with 
Gerstenberg when the latter calls for a detailed examination of the 
work criticised. Both critics stress the vital importance for the 
critic to acquaint himself with the modes of thought and the taste 
of the author’s nation. Already in 1765 in the first preface to the 
Sorger Schriften Gerstenberg had declared that a nation, which was 
constantly wrapped up in itself and never compares itself to others, 
imagines it possesses perfection, which it has not. He goes on to 
say that there is always a useful citizen, who will make such a 
comparison and who, without allowing himself to be carried away 
by the general tumult and shouting, will boldly tell his own people 
that they are not all that they ought to be. And this useful citizen 
both Gerstenberg and Herder may fairly claim to have been. 
Against the idea of a systematized criticism both Gerstenberg and 
Herder range themselves. In this respect Gerstenberg’s fourth 
Schleswig letter stands as a proclamation of the idea of the whole 
Sturm und Drang movement: 


Was will denn Herr Warton, was wollen denn unsere Kunstrichter, 
migte ich fragen, mit ihrem ewigen Jammergeschrey iiber Mangel an 
Regelmissigkeit, iiber Unwissenheit, iiber Barbarey? Lenken Sie sich um, 
meine Herren, und machen Sie sich erst genauer mit der Denkungsart 
Ihrer Dichter, mit dem Charakter der Jahrhunderte und dem Geschmacke 
der Nationen bekannt.” 


* HNZ. ed. cit., p. 20. 

5 Briefe iiber Merkwiirdigate der Litteratur (BML), Deutsche Litteratur- 
denkmale des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts, Vols. 29/30, Stuttgart, 1890, p. 380. 

Tbid., p. 226. 7 Ibid., p. 41. 
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Herder was of the opinion that in Gerstenberg’s chief critical 
works, in the Schleswig letters and in the Rezensionen in der Ham- 
burgischen neuen Zeitung, were to be found some excellent and 
original ideas, which were especially valuable at a time when all 
threatened to succumb to negative and destructive criticism. But 
Herder’s remarks on Gerstenberg’s works were not entirely un- 
critical and his declaration, based on Gerstenberg’s condemnation 
of French tragedy, that the criticisms in the Hamburgische neue 
Zeitung were a supplement to Lessing’s, did not please Gersten- 
berg. Gerstenberg, however, did pay full tribute to Herder, as 
the interpreter of great writers and spirits, although he does not 
seem to have altogether suspected Herder’s future greatness in the 
fields of folk poetry and the philosophy of history. Nor did he 
divine that Herder was destined to give a philosophic basis and 
justification to these new ideas. The two men never met. Herder 
never went to Denmark, although in 1769 on a sea-voyage from 
Riga to France he passed near to Denmark, but not close enough to 
achieve his announced purpose of joining Klopstock and Gersten- 
berg and, as he expresses it, of lighting a fire, which, beginning 
with the Danish end of Germany, might quicken the whole 
country.® 

The common objectives of this new type of criticism, apprecia- 
tive, sympathetic, nachempfindlich, seem to have been to take 
literature away from the over-moral, over-academic atmosphere, in 
which in Germany it had lived for so long and to give it that con- 
nection with real life, so important for its development. Like 
Aristotle they see the task of the writer rather in the expression of 
the individually characteristic rather than of the typical. In the 
drama they wish, for the most part, to make ‘form’ subordinate 
to interest and character, to give a new freedom to present the - 
‘mixed’ characters, which Bodmer and Breitinger had already 
foreshadowed, and to present “those high strokes and noble con- 
trasts of character,” which they found in Homer and Shakespeare ; 
in the lyric they wished to reassert the rights of the German Lied 
against the strophes of the classical epic. Had these forerunners 
of the Storm and Stress succeeded in impressing their views on the 
literary public as effectively as the more logical and consistent 
Lessing had been able to do, something more natively German 


* Suphan, Iv, 435. 
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than the classical creations of Goethe and Schiller might have suc- 
ceeded the extravagances of the Storm and Stress movement and 
German literature might have been spared the reactionary excesses 
of the Romantic School. 

J. W. Eaton 


University of Michigan 


TWO VERSIONS OF THE SIXTEENTH-CENTURY SONG 
Es ist ein Schnee gefallen . . . Ich sollt zu meinem Bulen 


The following remarks concern the two texts of the song which I 
published in an earlier volume of MLN., xxv, 244 sq. 


A. The Goldschmied-version. The second of those texts— 
from the only source, a Nuremberg fugitive print of about 1550— 
is the older. It represents the complete form of a version pre- 
viously known only by its first stanza in the Grassliedlin of about 
the middle of the 1530’s. Version A doubtless borrowed most of 
its first stanza from a still earlier song (see Uhland’s Volkslieder, 
no. 44). In five of the seven stanzas it told a three-part story: 
Three swains, a tailor, a nobleman, and a goldsmith, stroll about a 
house in which lives the young girl on whom the goldsmith, in 
particular, has designs (stanzas 2 and 3). In the second part the 
nocturnal visit of the goldsmith is passed over in one stanza (4) 
in veiled language that was clear enough to contemporaries: 

Das Meydlein das kunnt stricken, 
es strickt ein halbe Nacht 


An einer seydin Hauben, 
auss garn ist sie gemacht. 


When, in the last part (stanzas 5 and 6), the girl realizes that she 
may no longer wear her hair in the way that marked the virgin, 
but must put on the Haube with all it implies, her emotions burst 
out in the only direct speech in the song. Whether these few words 
be tearfully pathetic or passionately defiant, they are as eloquently 
lyrical as any we can find in German folksong: 
“Tch will mein Haar nit binden, 
wenn ich wils hangen lan. 


Ich wil wol disen Sommer lang 
damit zum Tantze gahn.” 


B. The Schreiber-version. The other text is that of a fugitive 
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print once in Uhland’s possession (another copy in Berlin, Ye 
465). It was probably printed in Basel by Samuel Apiarius (not 
in Strassburg) about 1570, some twenty years after our version 
of text A.* B goes back to version A, or possibly to a form differ- 
ing somewhat in the latter half. Whatever the basis, the older song 
was done over with humorous intent. The tailor and the gold- 
smith were replaced by a Reuter and a Schreiber. A comical re- 
frain was introduced, including apparently the names of the 
three fellows: Jérg nissel, sigmichel, hannsjocel. The lines of the 
older version: Der dritt das was ein Goldschmid, der wolt das 
Meidlein han, were changed to flatter the conceit of the jolly 
Schreiber: 


Der dritt ein stoltzer schreiber, jérg nissel .. . 
den selben wolt es han. 


Stanza 4 of A appears in B in a shortened form: 


Das meitlein das kondt stricken, jérg nissel .. . 

biss es sie aussgemacht. 
A pair of lines between these have dropped out; in spite of that, 
the two as quoted gave all the meaning needed by the graceless 
Schreiber, who seems to have been responsible for this version, 
because of the double significance of stricken in both texts of this 
song. 

Not knowing text A, Uhland failed to understand fully the 
Schretber-version (see Volkslieder, no. 43), hence his elimination 
of every amusing feature, like the refrain, the two lines quoted 
above, and the real point of the line denselben wolt es han, through 
his change of denselben to derselbe. Fischart appreciated the 
humor of this version, as his comically jumbled quotation in the 
Truncken Litanei well shows.? 

The two rare prints containing our texts A and B bring together 
again, over the accidents of nearly four hundred years, a song 
which is a real addition to the body of older German folk poetry, 
and a humorous variation of it so fresh that the voices of the 
merry fellows who sang the altered stanzas seem scarcely to have 
died away. 


C. A. 
The University of Illinois 


+E. K. Bliimml, Ludwig Uhlands Sammelband, Strassburg, 1911, p. 42 sq. 
* Gargantua ed. Alsleben, p. 137; PBBeitr. xxxv, 448. 
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“MANNYSSH WOOD ”—MERCHANT’S TALE (iv) 1530-1536 


When Justinus advises January to choose a wife as carefully as 
he would a horse, he lists a number of inquiries to make: 


I warne yow wel, it is no childes pley 

To take a wyf withouten avysement. 

Men moste enquere, this is myn assent, 
Wher she be wys, or sobre, or dronkelewe, 
Or proud, or elles ootherweys a shrewe, 

A chidestere, or wastour of thy good, 

Or riche, or poore, or elles mannyssh wood. 


The italicized expression is glossed by Robinson “a fierce virago 
(lit. ‘mannish mad’).”* The NED., citing under its sixth mean- 
ing for mannish only this passage, interprets the word as follows: 
“ quasi-adv. Like a man. Obs.” If we accept the authority of the 
NED., we must translate mannyssh wood as “mad like a man.” 
But this reading will not make sense, unless we take the expression 
to be a piece of double-edged satire cutting men as well as women. 
Justinus or the Merchant who reports his words was scarcely 
capable of such a turn, although a woman might be. In the hands 
of Robinson and the NED. the passage remains a cruz, unsupported 
by parallels. 

The true meaning, I believe, is “lustful, mad for men.” I shall 
support this contention with two kinds of evidence, its inappro- 
priateness in context if the accepted meaning be taken, and a group 
of similar expressions in English and other languages. 

From the beginning line 1536 has caused difficulty. Tyrwhitt 
accepts the impossible reading of MSS. Petworth and Harleian 
7334, “a man is wood”; although he observes that Harleian 7335 
has “ mannishewed ” and Cambridge Dd. 4. 24 “ mannish wood.” ? 
Skeat rightly argues that the last reading is correct, and in the 
notes he takes the expression to mean “ with masculine manners, 
and mad; virago-like ” and in the glossary “like a man, boister- 
ously.”* Robinson and the NED. appear, therefore, to rest on the 
authority of Skeat. 


1The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Boston, Mass., 1933, p. 819. 

?See Thomas Tyrwhitt, The Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, London 
and New York, 1874, p. 193. 

* The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Oxford, 1894, v, 358; v1, 160. 
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Admittedly when Chaucer uses the word mannish at other times 
he seems to confirm Skeat’s opinion. In addition to this passage 
the Chaucer Concordance‘ cites three others in which the word 
occurs. In Melibee® it means “human, not divine”; in Troilus ® 
“like a man, awkward and unwomanly ”; and in the Man of Law’s 
Tale* “ man-like, harsh and cruel.” 

But in spite of this weight of authority both from within and 
without Chaucer’s text, it seems to me that the meaning “ a fierce 
virago” is awkward and inadmissible. It assumes that Chaucer, 
or at least Justinus, was an intolerable repeater of ideas. Twice 
already (or three times if we accept the medieval connotations of 
the word proud when applied to a woman), in the words “ proud, 
or elles ootherweys a shrew, /A chidestere,” the charge that a 
prospective wife may be a virago has been made.* What is more 
important still, the ubiquitous calumny against women, that they 
are immoderate in sexual desire, has not yet been cited in this list. 
Unless the interpretation “lustful, mad for men” or something 
closely like it be accepted, there is nothing in this passage to equate 
to such expressions as Deschamps’ “salle ou nette”® or Theo- 
phrastus’ “ foetida.” 2° 


‘J. 8. P. Tatlock and A. G. Kennedy, 1927. 

5 (vII) 1264; see Robinson, p. 849. ® i, 282-284. 

7 (11) 778-784; see Skeat, v, 160. 

® Virago in our modern preferred sense, of course—a humorous ex- 
aggeration of the word shrew. Chaucer would scarcely imply the limited 
meaning current in his time—an Amazon. 

Huvres Completes de Eustache Deschamps, ed. Gaston Raynaud, Paris 
(Société des Anciens Textes Francais), 1878-1903, 1x, 53. 

1° Jerome, Adversus Jovinianum i.47, in Migne, Patrologia Latina, 
xxI (1883), col. 289. There is no proof that one or both of these passages 
were before Chaucer when he wrote the Merchant’s Tale, of course. But a 
strong likelihood exists, as Robinson’s notes will testify. The figure of the 
farm animal up for sale is evidence that Chaucer was at least following 
a descendant of Theophrastus’ passage. There are many such counsels to 
beware in choosing a wife. Compare, for instance, Golias de Coniuge non 
Ducenda, ed. Thomas Wright, The Latin Poems Commonly Attributed to 
Walter Mapes, London (Camden Society, Series 1, No. 16), 1841, pp. 77-85, 
and Lydgate’s translation, The Minor Poems of John Lydgate, ed. H. N. 
MacCracken and Merriam Sherwood, London (EETS 192, 1934), 11, 456-460; 
I winked, I winked,” in Thomas Wright and J. O. Halliwell, Reliquiae 
Antiquae, London, 1845, 1, 289; “Man be war or thou knyte the fast,” 
and “3yng man I red that 3e be war,” in Thomas Wright, Songs and 
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But the best evidence that such a meaning could have been in- 
tended by Chaucer is found in similar expressions scattered over 
a variety of languages. If this interpretation be accepted, some- 
thing of an echo may be found in the House of Fame: 


Yet lat us to the peple seme 
Suche as the world may of us deme 
That women loven us for wod.* 


“Mannyssh ” is the crucial word, however. There are analogous 
formations in Greek, Latin, Scandinavian, and German. Strangely 
enough they are also nonce-expressions. The Latin wirdsus (usually 
uirdsa, of course) means “ mad for men ”; according to Ernout and 
Meillet, it was formed as a humorous parallel to windsus by Roman 
comic writers.’* I have been able to find only four sure cases of 
its use and one doubtful one: in Lucilius,* Afranius,‘* Apuleius,’® 
Aulus Gellius,4* and a suggested emendation in Cato’s De Agri 
Cultura.” No derivatives of wirosus exist to my knowledge in 
Romance.** Professor Alexander Schutz assures me that the failure 
to find them is not surprising, since vir and its compounds are 
rarely found in Vulgar Latin. Greek, however, has the rare 


Carols, London (Percy Society), 1848, pp. 34, 43; “ Loke, er thin herte 
be set,” in Thomas Wright, Songs and Carols, London (Warton Club), p. 
27; The Towneley Plays, ed. A. W. Pollard and George England, London 
(EETSES 71), 1897, p. 119; Hoccleve’s Regement of Princes, ed. F. J. 
Furnivall, London (EETSES 72), 1897, p. 61; “The tyme approchepe of 
necessite,” MS. Harleian 2251, fol. 161"; and, above all, a related passage in 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue (111), 285-292 (other parallels cited by Robinson, 
p. 803). 

11 Lines 1745-1747. 

12 Dictionnaire Etymologique de la Langue Latine, Paris, 1932, p. 1070. 

18 Sat. vii (282-283), ed. Friedrich Marx, Leipzig, 1904-1905, 1, 20. 

14 Divortium, fr. viii, in Otto Ribbeck, Comicorum Romanorvm .. . 
Fragmenta, Leipzig, 1898, p. 204. 

15 Met. ix. 14, ed. Rudolfus Heim, Leipzig, 1931, 1, 212. 

1° Noct. Attic. vi. 12.5, ed. Karl Hosius, Leipzig, 1903, 1, 266 (the one 
case where the term is applied to a man, which makes the insult all the 
more telling). 

17 Ch. 157. sect. 11 in Heinrich Keil’s edition, Leipzig, 1895, p. 82. Keil 
does not accept the emendation suggested by Karl Ernst Georges, Ausfiihr- 
liches Lateinischdeutsches Handwérterbuch, Leipzig, 1880, 11, col. 3155. 

18See Gustav Kérting, Lateinisch-Romanisches Wérterbuch, 2nd ed., 
Paderborn, 1901, 11, coll. 915-916; W. Meyer-Liibke, Romanisches Etymo- 
logisches Worterbuch, Heidelberg, 1911, pp. 715-716. 
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ecclesiastical forms dv8popavia “lust after men” and the corre- 
sponding verb dvdpopavew.'® And in Old Norse we find the striking 
parallel vergiarnastr, glossed by Neckel “ mannstoll.” *° The most 
informative evidence of these formations exists in German. Not 
only do we find the adjectives mannstoll and mannsiichtig with 
their corresponding nouns, but we also meet the very semantic 
development of mdnnisch which I argue that Chaucer gave to its 
English cognate. In Josua Maaler’s Die Teutsch Spraach ** appears 
the following passage: “mennisch weiber, uppig und unkeiisch, 
uber die mannen begirig oder verhetzt, virosa mulieres.” Morris 
Heyne who cites this specimen, therefore glosses his third mean- 
ing of mannisch “ mannesgierig.” 

The difficulty which might be urged in the forcing of the 
meaning “ for,” “with desire for,” out of the suffix -ish ?* is over- 
come by Maaler’s German parallel. From modern colloquial English 
we may cite the adjectival formations man-crazy and boy-crazy. 
And perhaps the verb to bull, in the second meaning offered by 
the NED., there applied to the animal ** but transferred to human 
beings according to Eric Partridge,?® will give confirmation that 
Chaucer could have used mannyssh wood in the sense I have 


indicated, rather than in the impossible sense found in the NEZD., 
or in the sense unflattering to Chaucer’s style found in Robinson 
and Skeat. 


Francis L. UTLEY 
The Ohio State University 


1° H. G. Liddell and Robert Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, New York, 
1883, p. 117. 

2° Lokasenna 17 and Pprymskvida 13; Gustav Neckel, ed., Hdda, Heidel- 
berg, 1927, 11, 190. Professor F. P. Magoun, Jr., informs me that Modern 
Icelandic possesses the forms vergjarn ‘mad after men’ and vergirni 
‘ nymphomania.’ 

21 Ziirich, 1561. 

22See his continuation of the Deutsches Wérterbuch of Jacob and Wil- 
helm Grimm, Leipzig, 1854 ff., v1 (1885), coll. 1594-1595. 

*8 The NED. (s.v. -ish) is not helpful on this point. 

24 See also Joseph Wright, The English Dialect Dictionary, London, 1898- 
1905, 1, 436. 

25 4 Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English, New York, 1937, 
p. 104. 
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“ ARCHIMORPHEME” AND “ PHONOMORPHEME ” 


In his recent Analytic Syntax Jespersen records (p. 106) a num- 
ber of definitions of the morpheme, all of which, with the exception 
of the linguistically irrelevant definition of Noreen, indicate 
“expressive” units constituted by given phoneme-combinations; 
whereas he passes over that which comes closest to his own account 
of the “morphoseme,” the definition given by Hjelmslev in his 
La Catégorie des Cas.‘ In Hjelmslev’s terminology “les termes de 
sémantéme et de morphéme sont réservés 4 désigner les unités 
formelles. Les unités expressives qui y correspondent sont designées 
par les termes de formatif et de formant respectivement.” The 
opposition of semanteme and morpheme as of formative and formant 
does not concern us here, where the morpheme and formative will 
be regarded as including the other terms of the two pairs respec- 
tively. But this treatment of the morpheme as the significative 
class corresponding to a formal distinction, i.e. the “formal ” 
class in Hjelmslev’s sense, rather than the expressive types which 
realise that class, possesses certain advantages. For the expressive 
unit we already possess such satisfactory terms as, in English, 
formative. Further the morpheme so defined is the closest signifi- 
cative or conceptual counterpart of the phoneme and the term is 
thus apt to yield corresponding terminological compounds. The 
phoneme is the phonic unit which represents the furthest degree 
of phonological analysis synchronically relevant to the significative 
side of language,” the morpheme would represent the furthest 


1 Acta Jutlandica VII, p. xii. 
?In his article “ Phonemes and phonological units” (Travaux du Cercle 
Linguistique de Prague, v1, 235 ff.; cf. the same author’s discussion “ Can 
the phoneme be defined in terms of time?” in Mélanges van Ginneken) 
Vachek objects to Skalitka’s view that the “correlative relation of two 
phonemes is considered as their private affair which has no bearing on 
actual speech”; if however we substitute for “on actual speech” “on 
the morphological system” the statement seems more easily defensible. 
For though it is true to say with Vachek that “in a pair like bad: pad 
the difference cannot be stated as b: p, if it is to be a minimum difference. 
The minimum difference here is sonority: 0,” the opposition 6: p is in the 
morphological and lexical systems quite on a par with such disjunct 
oppositions as b: r, and if correlative oppositions are there more frequent 
or more important than disjunct this has historical causes. (The living and 
morphologically relevant nature of the quantitative vowel-oppositions in 
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degree of significative (semantic) analysis synchronically relevant 
to the phonic side of language. 

In the question of the application of the term morpheme there 
is however room for disagreement with Hjelmslev’s view, where he 
continues: “... la désinence latine -ws de la deuxiéme déclinaison 
des adjectifs est un formant, . . . qui cumule plusieurs morphémes, 
c’est-a-dire plusieurs unités de forme; le morphéme de nominatif, 
... de singulier, ... de masculin. Chacun de ces morphémes peut 
étre exprimé par d’autres formants: ainsi le morphéme de nominatif 
peut étre exprimé par le formant -7....”* The nominative and 
plural are in Latin however categories established by significative 
or “functional” * analysis not here relevant to the system of 
formatives ; the nominative possesses in Latin no expressive charac- 
teristics which differentiate this case (in both numbers) from the 
genitive and which are of greater phonological significance than 
those differentiating the expressive variants (formatives) of the 
nominative itself. Only the semantically complex formal types 
Nom. Sing., Gen. Sing., Nom. Plur. can be said to possess such 
formal relevance; the formatives realising these morphemes are in- 
deed various, but the variation is less great than that between the 
formatives of other morphemes and, as a (productive) resemblance 
persists even through the differences of gender, is not sufficient to 
rob these classes of morpheme-status. 

While the Latin “ case-morphemes ” are in themselves completely 
lacking in phonic relevance and therefore by this criterion no 
genuine morphemes, the categories of number are in so far relevant 
to the system of formatives that they entail among these certain 
syncretisms, such as that of Dat. and Abl. Plur. This is paralleled 
in the phoneme-scheme by the syncretism of the various members 
of an archiphoneme (e. g. the opposition b: p of the archiphoneme 


Vedic, where a new phoneme 7 seems to have been created on the analogy 
of other quantitative oppositions (i: 7%, etc.) in the declensional system, 
is exceptional and seems to demand a special analysis of these oppositions. 
Moreover the opposition of quantities is that which provides most difficulty 
with regard to Vachek’s “temporal ” criterion of phoneme-unity.) 

5 Loc. cit. 

‘More properly this analysis might be termed “ sub-functional,” as the 
function, i.e. the faculty of combination with given other morphemes. 
belongs strictly in the first place to the stem-morpheme or semanteme, cf. 
Hjelmslev, “ Principes de Grammaire Générale,” 123 ff. 
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symbolished by P) in a sole paradigmatic function, caused in 
given combinations (e.g. before following voiceless consonant).° 
The class in which the syncretism of formatives takes place may 
correspondingly be termed the archi-morpheme. The categories of 
singular and plural in Latin may thus be said to include, as archi- 
morphemes, the system of cases, liable to individual syncretisms 
of expression, which each comprises. The various morphemes tend- 
ing to be covered by a single formative (Dat. Abl. Plur.) may be 
said to form a single phono-morpheme, as the phonemes of an 
archiphoneme which tend to cover a single function are termed 
morphonemes (morpho-phonemes). As the morphoneme may in- 
clude the disjunct members of several archiphonemes, so the phono- 
morpheme may include the disjunct members of several archi- 
morphemes ; while there is no clear example in the Latin declension, 
the Gen. Sing. and Nom. Acc. Plur. form such a phonomorpheme 
in the Germanic feminine declension of most earlier dialects.® 

The claim of the Latin phonomorpheme Dat.-Abl. Plur. to be 
regarded as the composition of two distinct morphemes is perhaps 
not greater than that of the Russian gutturals to represent two 
phonemes (“hard ” and “ soft”) despite the fact that the variants 
are not functionally differentiated; the variants are still regarded 
as distinct (though “supplementary ”) phonemes’ on the basis of 
the generally functional nature of the hard-soft opposition of con- 
sonants in Russian. Such instances of functional identity are 
rarer than the instances of expressive identity of phonomorphemes. 
Moreover the morphologically most important of the morphonemes 
do not show anywhere complete functional equivalence; thus those 
represented by the IE Ablaut-variations are normally cases of 
functional identity with regard to stem-morpheme and functional 


5Cf. A. Martinet, “ Neutralisation et archiphonéme,” Travaux du Cercle 
Linguistique de Prague VI, p. 54 ff. 

®° Cf. H. M. Flasdieck’s article in Indogermanische Forschungen (XLVI, 
53 ff.) and my comment in the same journal (LIv, 265 ff.). 

The various case-groups which in Sanskrit, for example, tend to be 
represented by case-endings accompanied, in certain declensions, by the 
“strong ” or “ weak ” forms of the stem, naturally form phonomorphemes ; 
the term of formative including the “phonemic function” (faculty of 
combining exclusively with certain phoneme-combinations) as the morpheme 
implies also the grammatical “ function.” 

7™Cf. Roman Jakobson, Remarques sur l’évolution phonologique du russe, 
p. 
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differentiation in respect of inflectional morpheme, or conversely. 
This fact is in some measure paralleled in the morphological 
scheme by the asymmetrical dualism of the “ sign. 


28 


C. E. 
Magdalen College, Oxford 


SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON 


Sir Edmund Chambers, in his William Shakespeare,’ prints an 
epitaph on Sir Edward Stanley which is attributed to Shakespeare. 
It appears in a manuscript that was known to Halliwell-Phillipps 
and ascribed by him to the early part of the reign of Charles I. 
The manuscript reads: 


Shakespeare An Epitaph on Sr Edward Standly. 
Ingraven on his Toombe in Tong Church. 


Not monumentall stones preserves our Fame; 

Nor sky-aspiring Piramides our name; 

The memory of him for whom this standes 

Shall outlive marble and defacers hands 
When all to times consumption shall bee given, 
Standly for whom this stands shall stand in Heaven. 


This same poem, again attributed to Shakespeare, appears in iden- 
tical form, except for minor changes ‘n spelling, in another manu- 
script of the same period.? It would thus seem to have been fairly 
well known, and known as Shakespeare’s, 

In 1630, at just the time when the poem was in circulation, 
Milton wrote his lines on Shakespeare: 


Cf. V. Skalitka: Asymetricky dualismus jazykovych jednotek (Naége 
¥eé, Xx, 6-10). For this author the class of morphemes is closely covered 
by the class of formatives without apparently being identical in nature; 
thus he speaks of a Nullmorphem (Zur Ungarischen Grammatik, p. 13) 
rather than nil-formative though only the expression of the morpheme by 
absence of phoneme is concerned; and it is not apparent what status could 
be given to the formatives of word-order in his definition of morpheme as 
“séma [= Jespersen’s morphoseme] nebo spojeni sémat, kter& jsou totalné 
nebo s pomoci jinych morfémt vyjadiena neprerusenou fadou fonémi.” 

11, 551. 

2 Described by H. Harvey Wood, “ A Seventeenth Century Manuscript of 
Poems by Donne and Others,” Hssays and Studies by Members of the Eng- 
lish Association, xv1I (1931), 181. 
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What needs my Shakespeare for his honored bones, 

The labor of an age in piled stones, 

Or that his hallowed relics should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid? 

Dear Son of Memory, great heir of Fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name?.... 


The rest of the poem is too familiar to need quotation. The re- 
semblances between “Shakespeare” and Milton are as follows: 
1) Both state the uselessness of a monument for preserving the 
memory of the dead; 2) in both, “fame” and “name” are 
rhymed; 3) “marble” is mentioned in both, and 4)—most strik- 
ing of all—the one phrase in “ Shakespeare’s ” poem that has life 
in it, “sky-aspiring Piramides,” is echoed, both in idea and 
rhythm, by Milton’s “ star-ypointing pyramid.” * 

The first three resemblances are, of course commonplaces of 
epitaph poetry. But the last resemblance implies something more. 
I suggest that Milton knew the epitaph on Stanley, and that when 
he composed his own epitaph on Shakespeare he was consciously 
or unconsciously following a poem which, like his contemporaries, 
he believed Shakespeare himself to have written. 


THEODORE SPENCER 
Harvard University 


DR. JOHNSON’S 1745 SHAKESPEARE PROPOSALS 


The fact that in the Specimen printed with Dr. Johnson’s 1745 
Shakespeare Proposals* the pages are numbered (11 and 12) has 
led to the belief that part of the text was actually set up at that 
time. But the specimen given is from Macbeth, 11, i, 45-72; 


* These parallels to Milton seem more convincing than those cited by 
H. W. Garrod, “ Milton’s Lines on Shakespeare,” Essays and Studies, x11 
(1926), 7 ff. 

?Karl Young, “Samuel Johnson on Shakespeare: One Aspect,” Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, xvut (1923), 
prints a facsimile facing p. 172. 

2 Cf. ibid., 173: “The Specimen . . . seems to show that by 1745 John- 
son had made substantial progress in his arrangements for the actual 
printing, for the paper, typography, format, and price had been decided 
upon, and some part, at least, of “ Macbeth” had been set up in pages” 
(my italics). 
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854 lines precede this passage, and one of the specimen pages will 
take only thirty-six lines of solid text, without notes. The specimen 
passage, then, could not have begun on an earlier page than page 
25. It seems clear that the pagination in question was chosen at 
random, and that no other pages were set up. 


C. W. Hart 


Washington, D. C. 


POPE ON THE DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 


It is well known that Pope’s famous description in the third 
Moral Essay of the Duke of Buckingham’s death is inaccurate. 
But it seems to be accepted that Pope departed from what he 
knew to be the truth in order that poetic justice might be visited 
on this lord of useless thousands. On the contrary, Pope merely 
repeated what his age generally believed to be the truth. 

This edifying fiction began to circulate within a week of Buck- 
ingham’s death: 

The duke of Bucks, who hath some time supported himself with artificial 
spirits, on Friday fell to a more manifest decay, and on Sunday yielded 
up the ghost at Helmesley, in Yorkshire, in a little ale-house (where these 
eight months he hath been without meat or money, deserted of all his 
servants almost) .* 


Thus early was it discovered that for Buckingham the wages of sin 
had been death in an ale-house without benefit of servants. Indeed, 
even before the event, the duke himself seems to have taken much 
this view of the circumstances: 
To what a situation am I now reduced! Is this odious little hut a suitable 
lodging for a prince? Is this anxiety of mind becoming the character of 
a Christian? From my rank I might have expected affluence to wait upon 
my life; from religion and understanding, peace to smile upon my end; 
instead of which I am afflicted with poverty, and haunted with remorse; 
despised by my country, and I fear foresaken by my God! ? 


In 1707 Brian Fairfax, struggling to replace the then well estab- 


1The Ellis Correspondence (London, 1829), 1, 275-6, an unknown writer 
to John Ellis, 23 April 1687. 

* George Frank, Ryedale and North Yorkshire Antiquities (York, 1888), 
p. 127. It is difficult to believe that Buckingham wrote this letter, but for 
present purposes the question of its authorship is immaterial. 
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lished myth Mth the truth, wrote John Gibson, who had been 
present with him at the deathbed, and Gibson duly corroborated 
Fairfax’s account. The futility of these efforts is evidenced by 
the fact that as late as 1786 a correspondent provided The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine with a highly circumstantial version of the myth.* 
Pope should be freed from the charge of having substantially 
altered what his age certainly took to be the true history of Buck- 
ingham’s death. 
ARTHUR MIZENER 
Yale University 


CRABBE AND TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 


The conversion to zealous piety of the handsome sensualist, Alec 
D’Urberville, is one of the striking features of Hardy’s best- 
known novel. Tess, it will be recalled, has been drawn by curiosity 
to the barn where an ardent preacher is declaiming and finds that 
he is none other than her seducer, Alec. But after meeting and 
talking with her again he swings to the opposite extreme of com- 
plete scepticism. 

It was not necessary to the development of the plot that Alec 
should have become a zealot; he might as easily have remained as 
he was the first time Tess met him. It was only needed that he 
should come into her life again; and this Hardy could have 
arranged in a dozen simpler ways than the one employed. It seems 
likely that the novelist remembered a story of the poet, George 
Crabbe, for whom his wife tells us he had high esteem: 

The 150th anniversary of the birth of the poet Crabbe at Aldeborough 
in Suffolk was celebrated in that town, and Hardy accepted the invitation 
of Mr. Edward Clodd to be present. There were some very good tableaua 
vivants of scenes from the poems exhibited in the Jubilee Hall, some good 
lectures on the poet, and a sermon also in the parish church on his life 
and work, all of which Hardy attended, honouring Crabbe as an apostle of 
realism who practised it in English literature three-quarters of a century 
before the French realistic school had been heard of.* 


Of Crabbe’s narrative verse, the most memorable group is that 


® Hist. MSS. Comm., 6 Rep. App., p. 467b. 

(1786), 17. 

1 Florence Emily Hardy, The Later Years of Thomas Hardy (New York, 
1930), 113-14. 
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entitled Tales of the Hall. One of these, “The Maid’s Story,” 
contains the account of Martha and her handsome lover, Frederick. 
The young man leaves her for what they both believe will be a 
temporary absence, but Martha neither hears from nor sees him 
again until, as in the novel, she meets him by accident. Joining 
her mother in a visit to a sectarian chapel, she is amazed to find 
that Frederick is the fiery preacher. Like Alec, 


. of his conversion then 
He told, and labours in converting men, 
For he was chosen all their bands among, 
Another Daniel, honoured, though so young (557-61). 


And, again like Alec, he offers to wed her. Martha’s reaction is 
that of Tess, for she “expressed her full disdain,” but, as in the 
novel, “it was given to the man in vain.”? After the period of a 
year, Frederick seeks her out again, even as D’Urberville followed 
Tess to the upland farm, althcugh without allowing so long an 
interval to elapse.* And now, wonderful to relate, Frederick has 
“fled from superstitious zeal” by “reason and exertion freed ” * 
and has lapsed, like Alec, into complete scepticism : 


He now conceived that truth was hidden, placed 
He knew not where, she never could be traced (727-28). 


He tenders his love again and Martha is another Tess in her re- 
fusal of his proffered affection. Frederick, however, is more easily 
discouraged than Alec, for “ He then retired.”*5 There are, of 
course, obvious divergencies in the two stories—for the writers had 
different purposes—but, in general, they are surprisingly analogous. 


VARLEY LANG 
Baltimore 


WHITMAN AND CARLYLE: 1846 


Whitman’s review of The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Crom- 
well merits accessible reprinting. Published January 31, 1846, in 
the Brooklyn Evening Star, the item antedates by nearly a year 


2“ The Maid’s Story,” 553-54. *“ The Maid’s Story,” 690-98. 
* Tess, chapter XLVI. 720. 
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the comment hitherto considered to be Whitman’s introduction to 
Carlyle.* 
Books Worth Reading 


Carlyle’s Cromwell: A dashy, rollicky, 
most readable book that sets at defiance 
all the old rules of English composition. 
It has also another distinguishing dif- 
ference from nearly all European works 
relating to that era—the era of the 
great Cromwell—it tells the truth. 

Ww. 


No earlier mention of Carlyle by Whitman is known. 


JOSEPH JAY RUBIN 
The Pennsylvania State College 


REVIEWS 


La Crénica de Veynte Reyes. A comparison with the text of the 
Primera Crénica General and a study of the principal Latin 
sources. By THEODORE BaBBiTtT. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Pp. viii +- 172. 


The use of auer a and auer de as auxiliary verbs in Old Spanish 
from the earliest texts to the end of the thirteenth century. By 
JoHN ANTHONY StravusBauGH. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Libraries, 1936. Pp. ix + 189. 


La Cultura y las Letras Coloniales en Santo Domingo. By PEDRO 
Henriquez URENA. Buenos Aires, 1936. Pp. 191 (Biblioteca 
de Dialectologia Hispanoamericana, Anejo 11). 


The Origins of the Romantic Movement in Spain. By I. L. Mo- 
CLELLAND. Liverpool: Institute of Hispanic Studies, 1937. 
Pp. xii + 402. 

Das Frankreichbild des modernen Spanien. Von Dr. Hans JURET- 


scHKE. Druck H. Péppinghaus, Bochum-Langendreer, 1937. 
Pp. 159. 


1The October 17, 1846, Brooklyn Hagle notice of Heroes and Hero- 
Worship. 
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The Generation of 1898 in Spain as seen through its Fictional 
Hero. By Katuertne P. Repinc. Northampton, Mass., 
1936. Pp. viii+125. (Smith College Studies in Modern 
Languages, Vol. xvi1, Nos. 3-4.) 


Entering a field in which the name of Menéndez Pidal has been 
predominant for decades, Mr. Babbitt, in a well-presented enlarge- 
ment of his Yale dissertation, examines the relationship between 
the still unpublished Crénica de Veynte Reyes, so-called, and the 
Primera Crénica General. Comparing the two chronicles in con- 
tents, arrangement, technique and style with their acknowledged 
main sources, Rodrigo Jiménez de Rada and Lucas de Tuy, the 
author concludes that the CVR is not a homogeneous work: with 
the accession of Alfonso VII its character changes, and indications 
of its having been composed before the PCG are reversed. The 
facts of this change will be admitted and their discovery credited 
to the author, but their significance depends on certain assump- 
tions of which the crucial one (previously elaborated by the author 
in HR., 11, 1934, pp. 208 ff.) is the following: “one way of judg- 
ing the relative antiquity of two works is by comparing the stage 
of development of legendary material found in the two texts” 
(p. 4). Perhaps “ popular stories pass through growth and decay 
as do living organisms,” but a glance at the formulas of tales in 
Bolte-Polivka, although they ignore chronology, is sufficient to 
show that one story may show widely varying stages of develop- 
ment at approximately the same time even in a very limited terri- 
tory. One may in general consider a more complex form as in 
itself probably younger than a simpler one, but to decide anything 
about texts in which these forms occur on this basis alone, without 
a great deal of confirmatory evidence, would certainly be unwise. 
Only in the complete absence of contradictory evidence and ‘ faute 
de mieux’ may such a conclusion be accepted, and with that under- 
standing the reader may grant the author that at least the first 
part of the CVR, in spite of the lateness of its manuscripts, may 
antedate the PCG. The whole process may not have followed 
exactly the author’s outline (cf. p. 163), and a detailed comparison 
with the Crénica de 1344 and the Crénica de Castilla still remains 
to be made, but one question of relative position has been carefully 
studied on the basis of all evidence available, and we are that much 
nearer now to the solution of a complicated problem. : 

Mr. Strausbaugh’s Chicago dissertation (in typescript) is a 
somewhat anxious study of auer a and auer de, and incidentally 
just aver, with the infinitive, in Spanish prose before 1300. Havy- 
ing faithfully reviewed the literature of the general Romance prob- 
lem from Nebrija to Eva Seifert, the author discusses an abundant 
set of data and reaches a series of conclusions which may lack 
novelty, but are unquestionably sound. Cicero’s habere with the 
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infinitive, from expressing ability or possibility, has come to ex- 
press first necessity (as early as Seneca), then merely future time; 
subsequently habere ad, originally expressing purpose, then habere 
de, have been used for necessity or future time, or merely to serve 
as flexional auxiliaries. The author’s grasp of the subject is best 
shown where the validity of more general theories can be tested by 
his increased knowledge in the Spanish field, and his conscientious 
inclusiveness is illustrated in his treatment of such comparatively 
rare constructions as haber de or haber a to express imminence (p. 
101 ff., 177 ff.) or tener de to imply a threat or resolution (p. 18). 

Ranging from Columbus to the French Revolution, Professor 
Pedro Henriquez Urena, the distinguished hispanist now sojourning 
at Buenos Aires, has produced what should be a definitive study of 
culture and letters in Colonial Santo Domingo. The small island- 
colony never became economically productive, and the first wave 
of conquerors, which brought amazing splendor of learning and 
letters in the first half of the sixteenth century, flowed on to Mexico 
and Peru, and left Santo Domingo poor and proud, slowly decay- 
ing yet high in prestige, until in 1795, becoming French, it scat- 
tered its emigrados, in almost final largesse, over Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, Venezuela and Colombia. The universities and convents, 
bishops and archbishops, friars and laymen are given most scholarly 
individual attention. It is often difficult, nor is it necessary, 
jealously to draw the line between properly native contributions to 
letters, and the gifts of transiently adopted sons or of merely ap- 
preciative visitors; the author has sensibly thrown his net as wide 
as possible, and great or important names appear in his list: Las 
Casas and Oviedo, Tirso, Valbuena, Eugenio de Salazar, some 
others perhaps doubtful,’ some merely curious, such as the strange 
Alonso Enriquez de Guzman.” The chapters are brief and well- 
written (there are some excellent paragraphs on Valbuena), judici- 
ously resisting patriotic enthusiasm; the notes are full and exact. 
Altogether this is indeed an excellent book, the kind of book on 
which a future history of Spanish-American letters can be safely 
and adequately built. 

There are at least two reasons for a renewed interest in Spanish 
Romanticism: one is that our dehumanized art may wish to look 
for balance to the personalized world of even Meléndez Valdés; the 
other is that the traditional picture of the ‘ Romantic School,’ once 


1There seems to be no sufficient reason to include Micael de Carvajal, 
author of the Tragedia Josephina. Professor Henriquez here admits a 
doubt (‘salvo que la identificacién falle,’ p. 57) but in a recent note 
(RFE., xxt1, 1936, 410), for reasons not mentioned, he seems to have 
gained greater assurance. 

*Cf. p. 81. As was noted in HR., v (1937), 203, the published manu- 
script is not complete. Simpson’s study was preceded by an interesting 
essay of F. A. Kirkpatrick, The First Picaresque Romance, BSS8., v (1928), 
147-154. 
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conceived on the elaborate French scale, complete with ‘ program,’ 
‘battle? and ‘triumph, has come to be evaluated with closer re- 
gard for its ephemeral and amorphous reality. That makes it 
advisable to re-survey the approaches. It is still true that a 
Spanish writer’s romanticism may be simply his spontaneous pre- 
ference for imagination over reason, as in Lope; or it may be a 
nationalistic reaction against French or Italian Neo-Classicism or, 
finally, the expression of the international Romanticism which 
swept over Europe in the early nineteenth century. Miss I. L. 
McClelland, Assistant in Spanish at the University of Glasgow, is 
mainly concerned with the second type and, naturally, with the 
eighteenth century. In the field of literary theory, necessarily in 
the tracks of Menéndez y Pelayo, it seems hardly worth while to 
rehabilitate the ‘pestilent Nipho’ in over twenty pages when 
Feijéo rates only five. Moreover, contrary to the author’s belief 
(p. 156), even mediocre criticism must be estimated against its 
international background, and the traces of nationalistic sympa- 
thies in Luzin, for example, can hardly be correctly gauged with- 
out reference to Muratori. There is no mention of Professor 
Robertson’s Studies in the Genesis of Romantic theory on this 
point, no specific reference-in the text to Pellissier’s Neo-classic 
movement in Spain or to Professor Cano’s recent edition of Luzan. 
Evidences of ‘romantic tendencies’ in drama, prose fiction and 
the lyric, faithfully gathered in the second and third part of the 
book and carefully arranged, lead to final reassurance about a fact 
never really doubted, that the eighteenth century, below its pseudo- 
classicistic upper level, preserved a popular substratum. Miss 
McClelland’s study will be useful and is easy to consult; eventual 
illumination of its very many facts remains a pious wish. 

Starting from the end of the Romantic period, Dr. Hans Juret- 
schke has painstakingly and very fairly catalogued the opinions 
of leading Spanish writers about France. “Gerade weil man 
Frankreich fast allgemein als einen Gegenpol empfindet, untersucht 
man es stets von neuem, um daran des eigenen Seins und seiner 
Bedingtheit gewisser und bewuszter zu werden” (p. 73). Hence 
we find what “ Dr. Garcia” called ‘la oposicién y conjuncién de 
los dos grandes luminares de la tierra,” not only among the na- 
tions, but within the consciousness of many writers. The great 
question, recognized already in Durdn’s Discurso (1828), was how 
to be in contact with French culture without being bewitched or 
overwhelmed by it. This book is not a study of French influence 
in Spain: even with Miss Strong’s recent bibliography, Delpy’s 
Feijéo, Rubio’s Critica del galicismo and other forthcoming studies, 
this would be premature. In the meantime we have here the record 
of the spiritual attitude of at least ten important Spaniards to- 
ward France, ranging from the profound antipathy of Menéndez y 
Pelayo, through the love-and-hate complex of Baroja, to the quasi- 
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infatuation of Azorin. The other main figures considered are 
Valera and Clarin, and after 1898 Unamuno, Ortega y Gasset, 
Eugenio d’Ors and Madariaga. But why include Castelar and 
ignore Benavente? The criterium (p. 74) is not very clear: a 
‘konkretes Bild Frankreichs’ is necessary, one must “ eigentlich 
Frankreich erlebt [haben].” Only when there is a satisfactory 
monograph, such as Mulertt’s on Azorin (or, in the case of Mada- 
riaga, when nearly all proceeds from one book), can these frag- 
mentary notations be properly fitted into their background. In 
too many cases, with all the author’s zeal, the absence of such 
monographs for Valera and Clarin, the difficulty of procuring the 
early writings of Azorin or ‘ Xenius,’ even in Spain, has been a 
handicap and yet it is striking to what an extent the essential 
personality of those here considered—even Ortega’s—lies involved 
in their relation to France. As a judicious ‘ Materialsammlung’ 
this study will be welcome: its planning is sound, its presentation 
competent, and its contemplated Spanish enlargement may pro- 
duce a more successful integration, but its present conclusion 
seems inadequate. Weighing and balancing these imponderabilia, 
the validity and representative importance of these opinions, can 
lead only to an approximation. Even so, on the basis of the 
author’s own evidence, it seems unjustified to say that a favorable 
attitude toward France before 1900 has now been completely 
changed (p. 148). The relationship between the two countries is 
a complex and twisted and often contradictory one. Perhaps it is 
true on the whole that French influence before 1936 did not seem 
to be and in reality no longer was the dominant one, yet the 
strongest impression left with this reviewer by a re-reading of all 
the evidence offered here was the power of France to compel even 
unwilling admiration and love from the world’s most stubborn 
individualists, men like Menéndez y Pelayo and Valera, Baroja 
and Unamuno. And it would be difficult to forget the implications 
as well as the words of Ortega’s outburst of admiration in No- 
vember, 1918. 

Miss Reding’s study inevitably calls to mind Hans Jeschke’s 
Die Generation von 1898 in Spanien (1934). A great deal has 
been written, especially in Germany, about the concept of ‘ genera- 
tions,’ from diverse points of view, including that of literary his- 
tory. Outside Germany the idea has received little attention, ex- 
cept in Spain, where Ortega y Gasset, steeped in German learning, 
was known to be intensely interested in it. Perhaps it was this 
interest on the part of Spain’s latter-day mentor which threw into 
such sharp relief the denial by Ramiro de Maeztu, and especially 
by Pio Baroja, that they belonged to the ‘ Generation of 1898,’ or 
that there even was such a ‘generation.’ Most people will be in- 
clined to consider this denial in Maeztu’s case as a reactionary’s 
impatience with a liberal group, in Baroja’s as the natural petu- 
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lance of an exacerbated individualist—but now that the term 
‘ generation’ has acquired in Germany a complex of technical con- 
notations, what seems to have been a perfectly harmless designa- 
tion applied by Azorin to a group of his Spanish friends has 
tended to become a focus of active controversy. Forgetting that in 
1912 or 713, in spite of Ottokar Lorenz (1886; 1891) and even 
Kummer (1909), the term ‘ generation’ had in Spain no particular 
implication beyond that of age-group,® certain critics have come to 
ask, with somewhat pathetic anxiety, whether the ‘ Generation of 
1898’ is really a generation according to the gospel of Pinder, 
Peterson and Hoppe, and dissertations—Jeschke’s, Miss Reding’s— 
are being written to supply the answer. Jeschke’s, though arbi- 
trary as a whole, has excellent parts, not the least the study of the 
linguistic traits of the group, his main criterium; Miss Reding’s, 
while also an attempt to answer a superfluous question, is in the 
main a carefully-documented and well-presented study of the fic- 
tional heroes of Ganivet, Unamuno (both excluded by Jeschke), 
Azorin, Baroja and Valle Inclan, and thereby of the spirit of their 
creators. That these fictional heroes are shown to be “kindred 
spirits, moved by similar preoccupations, alike in their attitude to- 
ward society as in their conception of life” is an interesting fact 
in itself—while the use of this fact to substantiate the existence of 
the ‘ Generation of 1898’ seems to this reviewer regrettable or at 
best a matter of indifference. Indeed, German scholars concerned 
in this matter of ‘ generations,’ unable to establish their duration 
or periodicity, seem to have returned to the flexible concept of cul- 
tural age-groups, much as Goethe, Ranke or Dilthey understood 
them. Free from positivistic pedantry this apparently simple 
notion is sufficiently fascinating in itself, largely unexplored and 
perhaps of transcendent importance, being nothing less, as Ortega 
y Gasset rightly put it, than ‘ the dynamic fusion of mass and indi- 
vidual.’ In other words, the important question is not: “ When 
does a group deserve to be called a generation?” but, given a 
more or less coherent cultural age-group: “ What happens to each 
member of the group to make it something else than the mere 
sum of its members? ” and “ What is the composition of the group- 
mind, apart from what can be traced to each individual?” The 
first question may be answered in the future; for answering the 
second, Miss Reding’s study, although confused by its controversial 
concern, has provided some valuable indications. 


JOSEPH E. GILLET 
Bryn Mawr College 


® Azorin’s articles, first published in ABC, were reprinted in Cldsicos y 
modernos in 1913, but the term ‘ generation’ could hardly have had a more 
specialized meaning to him than it has e.g. in Azafia’s Tres generaciones 
del Ateneo. 
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The Medieval French Roman d’Alexandre. Vol. 1: Text of the 
Arsenal and Venice Versions. Prepared with an introduction 
and commentary by Mizan 8S. La Dv. Princeton: Prince- 
ton U. Press, 1937. Pp. xvi+ 495. $5.00. (Elliot Mon- 
graphs, Vol. 36). Vol. 11: Version of Alexandre de Paris: 
Text. Edited by E. C. Armstrone, D. L. Burrum, BATEMAN 
Epwarps, L. F. H. Lowsz. Princeton, 1937. Pp. xxiv + 358. 
$4.00. (Elliott Monographs, Vol. 37). 


Paul Meyer in his Alexandre le Grand wrote: “il m’a fallu... 
faire une trés longue étude préparatoire pour assurer des résultats 
qui sont . . . indiqués en quelques pages.” The nature of the 
Alexander material is such that only a long preliminary study can 
assure any synthesis likely to be definitive. Thus, although the 
vast undertaking at Princeton is progressing as quickly as could be 
expected, it is only with volume 11 of the Roman d’Alexandre (the 
Introduction to which should be read before proceeding with the 
earlier volumes in the series) that the first elements of a synthesis 
begin to emerge. Here the stages in the formation of the Alex- 
ander romances are analyzed and the réles played by Albéric, Lam- 
bert and the more recent versions are revealed. Here, too, are laid 
down the wise principles adopted in the editing of the various texts 
(pp. xviii ff.). 

Obviously, it is as yet impossible to judge the results obtained by 
the present collaborative enterprise. Such phrases as “this is a 
problem reserved for a later study” recur with great frequency. 
Indeed, most of the material likely to interest the average student 
is still unavailable: discussions of ultimate sources and origins, a 
study of the relation of the Alexander romances to their times and 
to the other romances based on classical themes, of their contribu- 
tions to contemporary and subsequent literature, etc. Even the 
notes, variants, glossaries and other linguistic apparatus necessary 
to an understanding of the texts published in the two volumes under 
consideration are not yet printed. Volume I, p. vi states: “ numer- 
ous errors or obscurities [in the Arsenal and Venice texts] can be 
readily clarified by a comparison with the corresponding passage in 
the other versions.” The reader may well feel on seeing this state- 
ment that the editors have left a rather generous share of their 
task to him. But subsquent volumes will doubtless assemble and 
interpret the disjecta membra being published at present, and stu- 
dents will then have available to them the intimate knowledge that, 
it is apparent, the editors have been laboriously acquiring. 

Meanwhile we have been given minute and exhaustive descrip- 
tions of the paleographical details of the manuscripts and faithful 
reproductions—so far as one can judge—of the texts. The wisdom 
of placing texts A and B side by side must be questioned, how- 
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ever: nothing is gained by the arrangement, since the two texts 
vary so greatly that, after the first few laisses, corresponding pas- 
sages are not within sight of each other; and, on the other hand, 
much is lost. The reading of texts chopped up in this manner is 
always unpleasant; moreover, since B is much longer than A, the 
pages opposite B not required for A have either been left blank or 
been filled in with miscellaneous matter, some of which properly 
belonged at the beginning of the book (the commentary on A, for 
example). Indeed in Volume 1 little is done to facilitate the re- 
searches of the student: abbreviated proper names are left unex- 
panded, no running titles are furnished, the table of contents is 
meager, and, although the language of the scribes of A is discussed 
(unexpectedly and incompletely on the left-hand pages beginning 
with p. 376), that of B is neglected.* 

Awkwardness of arrangement and incompleteness, however, are 
probably unavoidable penalties of collaboration. If a considerable 
part of the knowledge of the editors still remains inaccessible, if 
we seem at present to have been offered too much undigested paleo- 
graphical material and too little interpretation of the literary and 
linguistic significance of the texts, future volumes may be confi- 
dently expected to make good the omissions. 


GRACE FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 


Anatole France 1844-1896. By Epwitn Preston Darcan. New 
York and Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 
xxxiv + 729. $5.00. 


This attractive and well-illustrated volume covers the life of 
Anatole France to 1896, the year of his election to the Académie 
Francaise. The author justifies his concluding his work at that 
point by his statement: “ the greater part of Anatole France’s utter- 
ances after our line of division was anticipated by what he had 
written earlier.” While Mr. Dargan does not completely disregard 
the remaining twenty-eight years of his subject’s life, the reader 


1 Other instances could be cited of information withheld from the stu- 
dent that he might reasonably have expected to find in this volume. On 
p. xv, we are told that “a cedilla with ¢ is sometimes present in both B 
and A, frequently in conflict with present use of ¢,” but we are not in- 
formed as to the circumstances in which this cedilla is found or what its 
meaning may be. On p. xvi, it is stated that the abbreviation ch’r is re- 
solved as chivalier, but the reason for this resolution is not given. In A, 
line 30, we find the word ger (apparently = chier), but nothing in the 
section on A’s language explains this form. Even in vol. 1, information 
available to the editors is kept from the reader: why do they prefer to 
locate Elberich von Bisenzfin in Pisancon rather than in Briangon or else- 
where? A note appraising the numerous discussions of this subject or at 
least indicating the basis for their own decision would have been welcome. 
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would welcome a more detailed discussion of some of the distin- 
guished productions of this period, such as L’ile des pingouins, Les 
dieux ont soif, and parts of the Histoire contemporaine. 

Within the limits imposed by the author, this biography gives a 
detailed and illuminating account of the many elements that made 
up the complicated and fascinating being known as Anatole France. 
It treats fully his life from many points of view—racial traits, 
family, friends, social transformation, travels, education, career as 
man and author. It goes fully into the “triumph of Madame de 
Caillavet,” the woman who so deeply affected his career and his 
work. It discusses such formative elements as the abiding influence 
of classical antiquity on him, his judgments of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century authors, his admiration of Renan, the undying 
fascination exercised on him by the supernatural, the sympathetic 
interest felt in the simple-minded and the lowly by this sophisti- 
cated mind. It admits his whimsical and contradictory sides, it 
also shows that this “ sceptic,” “ hedonist,” “ dilettante,” “ pessi- 
mist,” had “ plenty of affirmations,” among others “the hatred of 
ugliness, the horror of suffering.” It traces his evolution from the 
period of borrowing and imitation to the “ maturity and sophisti- 
cation ” of a later period. It discusses the poet, the critic, the his- 
torian, the fiction-writer, the stylist, the thinker. 

Mr. Dargan does not worship Anatole France blindly. He aims 
at giving an “ impartial evaluation.” He admits that at one time 
Anatole France’s fame was perhaps too high, but he rightly rebels 
against the denigration and vilification that have pursued him in 
later years and hails the dawn of a fairer appreciation. He justly 
concludes that “our author has entered into the ranks of the en- 
during French classics.” For the admirers of Anatole France, and 
they are still many, this book, with its scholarly treatment and its 
exhaustive bibliographies, is indispensable. 

Gro. N. HENNING 

George Washington University 


Five French Farces (1655-1694?). A critical edition by H. Car- 
RINGTON LANCASTER, assisted by members of his seminary, 
1935-1937. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. 
Pp. 141. 


Two of these Farces, Merlin gascon, by Jacques Raisin, played 
twenty-three times (1690-1691), and the anonymous Docteur 
amoureuz, played by the Italian troupe at about the same period, 
have never before appeared in print. The other three Farces, 
L’Amant ridicule by Boisrobert, L’apoticaire dévalisé by Villiers 
and Le gentilhomme guespin have each been published but once, in 
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1655, 1660, and 1670 respectively, and hence have been practically 
inaccessible to students of French dramatic literature. 

While the farce had long been a popular feature of theatrical 
programs during the first three or four decades of the seventeenth 
century in France, its licentiousness and its crudities of language 
had prevented it from receiving recognition as a literary genre. 
An attempt to elevate this dispeller of the gloom of tragedy and 
of the seriousness of tragi-comedy began to make itself felt not 
long after the middle of the century and developed rapidly after 
the début of Moliére in Paris. The Five Farces, edited by Pro- 
fessor Lancaster, serve, as he states in the Introduction (p. 7): 
“ to illustrate the history of French seventeenth century farce in the 
first forty years after it acquired enough fame to be considered 
worthy of publication.” 

The fact that L’Amant ridicule of Boisrobert first appeared on 
the stage as a comédie représentée dans le Ballet du Roy, while 
lending it a certain prestige, called for the element of politesse 
which had been lacking in previous farces. The intentions of the 
characters are honorable and its language contains nothing incom- 
patible with the salon conversation of the period. Indeed its hero, 
Léandre, a leu dans Balzac, il a leu dans Voiture. 

L’apoticaire dévalisé illustrates still more clearly this fusion of 
literary and farcical qualities. Its actor-author, Villiers, disdained 
to dedicate it to a protector parmy les Grands and depends entirely 
upon the generosity of the public. He characterizes it in his pre- 
face as cette petite comédie burlesque, perhaps to forestall having 
it called a farce. 

Donneau de Visé’s Le gentilhomme guespin is a lively represen- 
tation of provincial types and provincial manners. Its kinship 
with Monsieur de Porceaugnac and La Comtesse d’Escarbagnas is 
quite apparent. The statement in the preface: Il y a un per- 
pétuel jeu muet dans cette piece, suggests the acceptance of the 
Italian technique of the Commedia dell’Arte in the presentation 
of this form of dramatic entertainment. 

Merlin Gascon, first of the two plays hitherto unpublished was 
the last of four one act farces written by Jacques Raisin, an actor 
of La Comédie Frangaise (1684-1694). The 7%? performances 
accorded to his four plays between 1686 and 1693 is evidence of 
their popularity. Le docteur amoureux like the above is in prose 
and belongs very clearly to the type of farce written in French to 
be played by Italian actors before Parisian audiences. Its un- 
known author may be considered a pioneer in a development of 
the drama which was to achieve considerable distinction some 
twenty or thirty years later. 

Professor Lancaster has shown in his French Dramatic Litera- 
ture of the seventeenth Century (Part III, p. 269) that, between 
1659 and 1662, the one act farce was the most popular form of 
dramatic composition. Twenty-four of the thirty-seven comedies 
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produced during this period are in this form. The publication of 
the Five Farces furnishes texts which enable us to follow stage by 
stage the development of this genre of dramatic entertainment 
which until now has received very little if any attention from his- 
torians of French Literature. 

[I take this opportunity to call attention to the article of B. A. 
Morrissette, published above, which establishes the source of le 
Docteur amoureux, and to make known the fact that the Latin 
proverb that constitutes v. 480 of l’Apoticatre dévalisé is also 
found in Rabelais, Tiers Livre, Chap. xxxiv, from which Villiers 
in all probability borrowed it, as the two lines coincide word for 
word.—H. C. L.] 


COLBERT SEARLES 
University of Minnesota 


Milton and Wordsworth, Poets and Prophets. By Str Herperr 
J. C. Grierson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. 
Pp. x + 185. $2.50. 


Milton’s Projected Epic on the Rise and Future Greatness of the 
Britannic Nation. By H. Mutscumann. Tartu: J. G. 


Kruger, 1937. Pp. 87. $1.70. 


Milton’s Debt to Greek Tragedy in Samson Agonistes. By 
Parker. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1937. Pp. xvi 260. $2.50. 


Grierson’s book (which devotes but one chapter to Wordsworth) 
sets out to describe a kind of poetry he calls prophetic and to 
estimate how far Milton’s poetry was of this kind. There are 
poets, he holds, who, grasping intuitionally notions beyond their 
conscious reasoning faculties, express them in poetic or oracular 
form. Their notions are beyond ‘the thought and feeling of the 
society in which they live, the civilization which has shaped their 
minds and hearts.’ On the other hand they do not merely utter 
their own private and unique feelings. They have a new message 
for that society whose thought and feeling they are not expressing: 
men in advance of their age, groping for something they know 
not consciously what, and saying it brokenly though impressively 
and as if burdened with the weight of their message. Such were 
the Hebrew prophets, such in England Blake, Burke, and Carlyle. 
Up to the Revolution Milton was essentially the artist, not fraught 
with any prophetic message. With the Revolution he was dazzled 
by the vision of an England reformed into a state of pristine 
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Apostolic purity and of himself as the prophet-poet of a regenerate 
England. Parts of the early pamphlets are in the true prophetic 
vein. The course of events quickly curtailed the full range of his 
prophetic ambitions. But the original urge persisted till Defensio 
Secunda with its praise of Cromwell and other Parliamentary 
leaders. By the time of the long poems the urge was dead. Paradise 
Lost was in subject the product of Milton’s reason. Its greatness 
is artistic. Samson is great, less for its prophetic message than for 
its weight of personal emotion. 

The general discussion of prophetic poetry is of the highest 
interest, but Milton’s failure (according to Grierson) to fulfill the 
réle of prophet-poet weakens the interest of the main theme as 
applied to Milton. The climax of the book is negative rather than 
positive. However, the book is notable in other ways. It is 
written with a freshness of spirit and an ease in the manipulation 
of great learning that make it a delight to read. It also contains 
a wealth of important detail quite impossible to do justice to in 
a short review. Here are two items. Grierson gives the best brief 
summary of Milton’s Protestantism I know (pp. 41-3). And he 
puts up the best defence I know of Milton against recent detraction. 

I am not altogether happy about Grierson’s insistence on Milton’s 
artistry, as it suggests a narrowing of Milton’s interests which I 
am sure Grierson cannot really mean. On two points I venture to 
disagree. I doubt if the prophetic note of the early pamphlets is 
really so new. Surely it is there in the Lady’s reply to Comus and 
in Lycidas. And I doubt if Milton kept up his idea of a national 
historical poem till Defensio Secunda (1654). The topical passages 
in the first four books of the History of Britain show that by the 
years 1646-8 he had lost faith in the generality of his countrymen. 
With that faith he probably discarded the idea of making Britain 
the theme of his great poem. 

Mutschmann’s book has two aims: first to prove that Milton’s 
first pamphlet, Of Reformation in England, was indebted to an 
anonymous pamphlet called Great Britain’s Ruin plotted by seven 
Sorts of Men; second, to define the nature of Milton’s intended 
poem on the British people. I do not think the evidence Mutsch- 
mann adduces proves any connection between the two pamphlets 
beyond the common background of the year 1641; and any evidence 
of dates could be made to favour the priority of Milton’s work as 
well as the other way round. The most useful work Mutschmann 
has done in this field is to reprint the anonymous pamphlet. His 
second theme yields more interesting results. He is quite right in 
insisting that Milton on his return from Italy and after the failure 
described in Epitaphium Damonis did not abandon the notion of a 
British epic; and he is quite justified in trying to piece together 
the material Milton would have used. The gist of his theory (and 
it is a plausible theory) is that the ecstatic prayer in Animadver- 
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sions, beginning ‘In this age, Britons, God hath reformed his 
church . . .’, conceals an outline of Milton’s plot. This would 
have been: the five invasions of Britain, beginning with Brutus; 
the Reformation, with its foreshadowing in Wyclif; the Armada 
and the Gunpowder Plot; Britain’s glorious future. Mutschmann 
is too dogmatic, but he may be right in thinking that some such 
subject was contemplated by Milton at the time. Only those who 
accept this author’s previous reading of Milton’s character will 
agree that the poem would have been a fanatical Messianic out- 
burst, prompted by the meanest motives of self-interest. Common 
sense suggests that it would have embodied the British material of 
Spenser and the present hopes in the strict epic form of Virgil and 
Tasso. 

Parker plots out Milton’s debt to the Greeks in the mechanism 
of Samson Agonistes and argues that the tragedy is truly Greek in 
spirit. This is the most thorough treatment of these subjects 
hitherto, and on the whole Parker makes good his contentions. 
He concludes that, though Milton owed specific debts to Prometheus 
Bound and Oedipus at Colonus, his general debt was divided be- 
tween the three Greek dramatists, being complex and ubiquitous. 
Apart from the detail that he might have made more of Hercules 
Furens, I accept and welcome his findings under this head. As to 
presentation it is a pity he did not relegate the more detailed and 
statistical parts to an appendix. The book would then have a 
stronger appeal to the general reader; for its methods are by no 
means merely mechanical but reveal a true insight and sensitive- 
ness. An an instance of insight take this remark on Milton’s 
choice of a biblical subject: ‘He went for his story exactly where 
Aeschylus would probably have gone, had Aeschylus been a 
Christian and an Englishman in the year 1670 A. D,’ 

His effort to prove the spirit of the play to be Hellenic succeeds. 
He has refuted Richard Jebb. His chapter on irony, which he 
shows to be even more pervasive in Samson than usually realised, 
and that on Fate are admirable. Parker makes good the difficult 
contention that the Greek and Miltonic conceptions of Fate are 
the same. On the other hand, when he gives a list of the qualities 
of Greek tragedy (seriousness, thoughtfulness etc.) and proceeds 
to find them in Milton, he proves very little, because all these 
qualities could be found in, for instance, certain oriental drama. 
Parker does not treat of the Greek and Miltonic conceptions of 
sin and individual responsibility. And it is here that I think 
Milton un-Hellenic. As a whole this is a thorough, intelligent 
piece of work, with really new stuff in it. As a book it would have 
been better if the text had been severely curtailed. 


E. M. W. Trittyarp 
Cambridge, England 
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A Catalogue of Papers Relating to Boswell, Johnson & Sir William 
Forbes Found at Fettercairn House, a Residence of the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Clinton, 1930-31. By Cuaupe 
Oxford: Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford University 
Press], 1936. Pp. xxviii + 258. $7.00. 


Index to the Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide 
Castle in the Collection of Lt.-Colonel Ralph Heyward Isham. 
Compiled by Freperick A. Porrte with the assistance of 
JOSEPH FoLADARE, JOHN P. Kirpy and others. London and 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. xx + 360. 
$21.00. 


No testimonial is needed here to the importance of Professor 
Abbott’s discovery of some 1600 papers from Boswell’s “ archives ” 
and those of Sir William Forbes. The circumstances of the amazing 
find are told with understandable excitement in the introduction to 
this handsome and painstaking catalogue. A full reconstruction of 
the events which led to the separation of these Boswellian private 
papers from the others will doubtless be made in time. Meanwhile, 
in view of the last year’s yield from Malahide Castle, writers must 
grow wary of making confident statements about the permanent loss 
of Boswellian documents. This review attempts only, on the basis 
of Professor Abbott’s concise summaries in the Catalogue, to point 
to a few high spots of interest and usefulness in what has been 
found at Fettercairn House. 

The holograph letters of Johnson number 119, most of which 
have been to the printer with the manuscript of the Life. Seventy- 
one of the letters were published entire by Boswell, thirty were 
presented in part, and eighteen are quite unpublished. The unpub- 
lished letters range in date from 24 October 1770 to 6 November 
1784 and are largely concerned with symptoms and treatments. 
Those with most promise of other interest are Nos. 1548-9, sent to 
Nollekens with the epitaph for Goldsmith’s monument, Nos. 1521 
and 1532, to Bennet Langton, with references to Boswell and 
Goldsmith, and two affectionate notes to Lucy Porter (Nos. 1554 
and 1561), the later of which echoes the phrasing of Johnson’s 
letter of the same day (31 July 1784) to Dr. Brocklesby. The 
cataloguer’s summaries hint at no startlingly new disclosures to be 
found in these letters; it appears that Boswell selected from them 
wisely. The other papers from Johnson’s own hand are the list of 
books drawn up for the Reverend Daniel Astle (No. 1594) and 
Boswell’s copy of The Convict’s Address with Johnson’s markings 
of the parts composed by Dr. Dodd himself (No. 1597). 

Among the much greater number of Boswellian documents pride 
of place belongs to the three journals. The earliest, that of 15 
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November 1762 to 4 August 1763, has been in part foreshadowed 
by the memoranda on which it is based, No. 3 of the Malahide 
papers. But from 14 November to 26 December such notes, as well 
as letters, are lacking. “Important” is a feeble word to apply to 
this full record of Boswell’s early acquaintance with the delights 
of London and of the first few weeks of his friendship with John- 
son. Apart from its primary value it will provide the close student 
with an interesting comparison to the records from 24 May 1764 
to 30 January 1765 (Boswell Papers, Nos. 4-6), which preserve 
both memoranda and full journal. The Fettercairn journal for 
20 March to 23 May 1778 is a rough draft in Boswell’s abbreviated 
way of writing. Its loose leaves “tally ” exactly with No. 55 of 
the Malahide papers and supply the hitherto missing record of 
London and Johnson for that spring. The scarcity of extant letters 
by Boswell for the two months accentuates the value of this second 
journal. The third and least significant is the journal of the 
Northern Circuit for 1 to 29 July 1788, when Boswell was neglect- 
ing the Life of Johnson, wondering whether he was right in leaving 
his ailing wife, and finding few briefs. Although of less intrinsic 
interest than the other two, it bridges a part of the longest gap in 
the journals since 1771 and gives a core of material for the story 
of this unhappy and slightly documented autumn. 

A tool of the greatest value will be provided by the two registers 
of letters sent and received by Boswell from June 1769 to August 
1782 (Nos. 1364-5). They will furnish an outline of his volumi- 
nous correspondence which will not merely indicate what proportion 
of his letters has been recovered but will undoubtedly set authentic 
dates in place of some now conjectural and, by means of the brief 
summaries included, give working substitutes for many letters not 
otherwise known. It should be noted that the similar register 
recently acquired by Lt.-Col. Ralph Isham from Malahide carries 
on the record of these two, summarizing September 1782 and 
continuing in full from 25 September 1782 to October 1790. 

Of the more than a thousand letters to Boswell the central place 
is taken by those of Temple, 160 in number and at least a good 
majority of all he ever addressed to his great friend. From 1766 
to 1785 they run in nearly unbroken series, indicating the steady 
continuation of the correspondence through such years as 1771-4 
and 1777-8, for which Boswell’s letters to Temple have not been 
found. Only after 1785 does the sequence fail and the balance of 
letters without extant answers shift to Boswell’s side. The latest 
letter from Temple is that of 3 November 1794. Temple appears 
throughout as the more faithful writer and as respondent to the 
issues opened by Boswell, who definitely takes the lead in the choice 
of subjects. 

The 287 drafts or copies of letters from Boswell to more than 
140 different recipients are the next best thing to a wholesale re- 
covery of actual Boswell letters. That surprisingly few of them 
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are duplicated by letters already published makes them a very good 
next best indeed. In large part they dovetail neatly with the letters 
to Boswell which are preserved, and cross-reference to the first two 
sections of the Catalogue discloses many a little chapter of biog- 
raphy, that of the packet marked “ Divryana,” for instance, which 
adds Mlle. Divry to the list of those who awoke Boswell’s gallantry 
and shows how he spent some of his time in the “ unjournalized ” 
summer of 1791. One finds also the letters which settled, not quite 
perfectly, the misunderstanding between Boswell and Burke in 
February 1786. 

The forty-one original letters of Boswell to Sir William Forbes 
and the thirty-three from Forbes to Boswell give both sides of a 
correspondence covering twenty years and of significance propor- 
tionate to its length. Whatever the final verdict on his conduct 
as literary executor, Forbes will emerge from a study of these letters 
as a constant friend and wise counsellor, fully deserving of Boswell’s 
tribute in the Tour. For the interest of the Boswell letters one 
example must serve here: the letter of 24 February 1777 sent with 
the Hebrides Journal, Forbes’s answer to which appears near the 
end of the published Tour. 

Much more of high interest must go unmentioned. When the 
ownership of the Boswellian papers, now sub judice, has been 
established and their text made available, they will notably increase 
the already unparalleled materials for the great biography that will 
some day be written. 

The Index to the Boswell Papers from Malahide prepared by 
Professor Pottle and his assistants is as impressive as it is welcome. 
The seven hundred columns of compact but legible print fill one 
with admiration alike of the compilers’ industry and of the breadth 
of Boswell’s acquaintance and experience. Of the 6500 personal 
names many are little known to fame; the volume gives quick refu- 
tation to whatever is left of the charge that Boswell was only a 
snobbish seeker-out of the great. The names which require the 
longest articles, his own and Johnson’s excepted, are those of his 
father, his wife, Burke, Paoli, Lord Bute, Lord Monboddo, Temple, 
Reynolds, and Malone. At the other end of the scale of importance 
are the names of hundreds of worthy and unworthy people of whom 
Boswell found something to record. The indexers have identified 
and placed a creditably high proportion of these, and query signs 
are infrequent. 

The virtues of an index are accuracy, completeness, consistency, 
and convenience. The first and last of these the work possesses in 
a high degree. A check of several hundred entries (including the 
large and perplexing clan of the Campbells) shows very few errors 
of reference. The arrangement of material in the longer analyzed 
articles justifies in use the care and judgment bestowed on it. The 
presence of a comma after a name entry to indicate (usually) the 
objective case soon becomes familiar to the reader and permits com- 
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pactness of expression without ambiguity. Only in the complete- 
ness and consistency of the treatment of place-names does there 
appear to be cause for complaint. A few instances may be given 
from those noted principally in the examination of selected portions 
of Volumes iii, viii, and xiii. 

The casual mention of a place usually but far from invariably 
results in an entry in the Index. There are thirteen references to 
“ Glasgow, mentioned,” but none to xiii. 9. “Skye” has seven 
references, but none to xiii. 27. “The Hague ” has four, but none 
to ii. 2, 48, 106, 131, or iii. 104 or xiii. 55. Brighthelmston, men- 
tioned at viii. 106, is not to be found. The mention of Spain at 
iii. 12 is recorded, but not those at iii. 133 and ix. 74, although 
“french and spanish fleets” at xiii. 281 gets an entry under 
“Spain.” “ Perth ” is included from xii. 40, but not from iii. 150. 
Two striking cases are “'The Poultry,” not indexed from viii. 114 
although the reference is of the same kind as those recorded from 
xiv. 170 and 236, and “ Queen Square,” indexed from ix. 74 but 
not from viii. 115, where the nature of the reference is identical. 
“ Jamaica ” at vili. 110 and xvi. 126 provides a similar instance. 
“ Carthagena,” also at viii. 110 and of the same order of impor- 
tance, is indexed, though with one of the rare errors in page number. 
Since the preface does not announce any principle of selection of 
place-name references, one must assume oversights, which seem 
rather frequent, even for an index which is avowedly preliminary. 

The great utility of the Indez to all who work with the published 
papers is obvious. Professor Pottle has also foreseen the service 
which the book can render to those who have not ready access to 
the limited edition of the papers. The important articles “ Boswell, 
James ” and “ Johnson, Samuel,” prepared by him and arranged 
in three and four parts respectively, provide a series of conspectuses 
for which a student quickly finds many uses. Parts II and III of 
the entries collected under “ Boswell ” form a valuable supplement 
to the compiler’s own authoritative bibliography. Merely to con 
the Index, consecutively and not too rapidly, is to gain orientation 
in the world of the eighteenth century. It is a pity that the ex- 
tremely high price of the volume will keep it out of the hands of 
many who could profit by its use. 


RicHARD L. GREENE 
The University of Rochester 


Boswell’s Journal of A Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D., Now First Published from the Original Manuscript. 
Edited by FreprricK Porrte and CHARLES BENNETT. New 
York: the Viking Press, 1936. Pp. xviii + 435. $5.00. 


The editors announce this edition of the Hebrides, with its new 
passages from lately discovered Boswell papers, as an item for 
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the general reader, promising “more austere editing” with its 
“elaborate apparatus of brackets and textual notes” later on. 
However, a public bred to the Strachey-Hackett-Leslie school of 
biography will not find these revelations of suppressed passages 
sufficiently shocking to satisfy their tastes; it will be the true 
Boswellian who savors the implications of the newly printed mate- 
rial, and yet he as well will suffer slight disappointment in that 
the edition adds no startling contribution to the Boswell canon or 
legend. I suspect, from the tone of the notes, that the editors 
intend their readers to join the now popular cry that Malone 
exercised a crushing domination over Boswell’s expression; the 
accusation does not seem to me borne out by the evidence of this 
volume. It establishes once more that Boswell was by nature a 
realist of such photographic and phonographic quality that he 
could not help a certain vagueness about taste, as his era knew it; 
as to Malone, we find nothing more damning than that he was a 
man of his own era in his regard for taste, his desire for brevity of 
expression, and his wish to avoid the trivial. He had no idea that 
ages almost wholly given up to worship of the exact and the minute 
were to follow, and he had a warm intention to keep Boswell’s best 
foot forward in his own day. 

In preparing the work for the general public, the editors have 
disguised a stiff editorial task in a text so smoothly made up of 
originally printed material and newly discovered MS that it seems 
familiar and effortless; the meticulous care with which it is done 
calls for the cordial approval of the most exigent Boswellians, as 
well. The notes are not equally successful. In an effort to spare 
the general reader, notes on conjectural emendation, the joining of 
old and new passages, and the variations in style from earliest 
jottings to final print are at a minimum; in the effort (somewhat 
too earnest) to assist him, undue space is given to translating Latin 
quotations and tracing simple Shakespearean allusions. The one 
Latin tag in which the layman would gladly receive assistance—the 
joke about Coll being one who gaudet canibus—is left untranslated, 
as if unfit for ears polite, and hints a priggishness of which the 
editors are never guilty. For the most part, the bookshop readers 
of this volume will not be Babbitts; they will, for instance, be 
quite capable of joining scholars in the wish that Boswell’s irregular 
spelling of Scottish names and his uncertainty as to a title for 
Johnson had been retained, in notes if not in text. Boswell’s deci- 
sion to use Mr as Johnson’s title, noted early in the book, is followed 
by the editors thereafter, with alteration of the MS to suit the 
accepted style, but without further comment; it is confusing and 
irritating to read M on a page late in the text, without explanation, 
opposite a facsimile page whereon the M is obliterated by a heavy 
black D with Boswell’s characteristic energy. 

The great value of the new passages is humanistic rather than 
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bibliographical, and it is a pity that this excellent edition fails to do 
Boswell justice on these grounds. Minor instances are the lack 
of appreciation for his effort to render the strong aspiration con- 
cluding macaladh by spelling it mackalive, and the heavy discussion 
of his neat humor in the phrase “ little plump elderly young lady.” 
More important is the omission of his sketches as “ of little value 
from any point of view.” These feeble drawings were part of 
Boswell’s constant efforts at authenticity (note his annoyed com- 
ment “I have drawn it the wrong way”), an instance of his wish 
to be, like Johnson, interested in the little things and mechanick 
arts; more, they are relics of the Tour-master’s busy occupation 
with his duties. Only one thing seems to the Boswellian’s eye a 
greater error: that is the editorial sentence, “we are now able to 
read the Tour, not as a book about Johnson, but as one of the best 
chapters in Boswell’s autobiography.” This smacks too strongly 
of accepting as truth the notion created first by the preposterous 
and irresponsible Percy Fitzgerald, and carried on by Massey— 
that Boswell was writing about Johnson as a cover for expatiating 
about himself. Such a view is false to our knowledge of Boswell’s 
naiveté; it is not demonstrable even from the mass of new mate- 
rials offered in the Isham papers; and though offered in a half 
jocular manner, it is not properly suited to a scholarly labor other- 
wise so acute, so clear, so devoted, as this. 
MarcEry BAILEY 
Stanford University 


The Mind and Art of Jonathan Swift. By Ricarpo QUINTANA. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. xii + 398. 
$3.75. 


Le livre de M. Quintana différe de toute la série récente d’études 
sur l’ensemble de l’ceuvre et de la vie de Swift—si nombreuses au 
cours de ces trois ou quatre derniéres années—par un plus grand 
souci d’objectivité et un scrupule plus constant de précision. I] 
ne manque pas pour cela de “ brillant,” ni d’une note vigoureuse- 
ment personnelle, ce qui permet de conclure une fois de plus que 
“ professional touch ” et qualité d’art sont parfaitement compati- 
bles. Il y a une virtuosité de bon aloi, il est bon de le dire tout 
haut. 

Les jugements sur ’homme que fut Swift sont dans ce livre 
fondés non point sur une intuition soudaine de l’auteur, mais sur 
V’étude attentive de la correspondance et de l’ceuvre de son héros— 
seule méthode légitime d’ailleurs et la seule efficace. Le récit 
biographique est mené de front avec l’étude des ceuvres, et non 
dans une alternance artificielle mais selon la ligne essentielle du 
déroulement chronologique. O’est, croyons-nous, le meilleur pro- 
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cédé, qui n’empéche nullement le récit d’étre clair et lié, et méme 
parfois d’avoir une vivacité d’allure assez grande quoique volon- 
tairement contenue, qui, d’autre part a l’avantage de ne pas isoler 
les ceuvres par des cloisonnements toujours génants, s’ils ne sont 
funestes. Ainsi le “ Tale of the Tub” est vu dans son cadre de 
Moor-Park, et y apparait comme ‘la philosophie du gofit, de l’ur- 
banité, de la civilisation’ “expounded with breath-taking origi- 
nality by a conjured spirit refined to easy insolence by the bland 
air of Moor-Park.” On peut discuter sur ce degré d’aise et d’ur- 
banite,—M. Quintana s’efforcera lui-méme de le préciser et le 
réduire en marquant plus loin |’ ‘ effarement de Londres devant 
Vimpardonnable audace’ et le “ tone of rank impiety ” du livre,— 
on ne peut que reconnaitre l’ingéniosité de la formule reliant 
Vceuvre 4 son temps. Ainsi le lien entre Gulliver et l’époque de 
Swift—entre celle-ci et le tempérament de Swift—est-il simple- 
ment mais excellemment défini en fonction du succés des Voyages: 
“Swift had not misjudged the temper of the times.” M. Quin- 
tana nous montre Swift dans son époque et son époque en lui, et 
tout ce qui peut étre expliqué par cette double et mutuelle référence 
Vest avec plus de clarté presque sur tous les points importants, 
que dans aucune étude antérieure. Par exemple, dans le Conte du 
Tonneau, Yauteur apprécie avec un sens trés aigu des valeurs 
psychologiques des différents thémes littéraires et distingue, comme 
nul ne l’a fait, ceux qui correspondent au tempérament profond 
de l’auteur et ceux qui relévent seulement d’une rhétorique habile, 
comme |’ “ esthétomorphisme,” dont M. Quintana nous reproche, 
avec une justesse que nous soulignons avec plaisir, d’avoir exagéré 
Vimportance dans la “ Weltanschauung” de Swift. I] est indé- 
niable que le motif ‘ vestimentaire’ n’a pas pour Swift la signifi- 
cation vivante du mythe animal, dont toute son ceuvre est remplie, 
imprégnée, marquée. Cependant le théme du travestissement, bien 
que plus en surface et plus intermittent, joue un réle d’une cer- 
taine importance encore (Meditation upon a Broomstick,—fan- 
taisies costumiéres des Lagadiens, et méme, car l’idée au fond est 
identique, interversion des vétements corporels entre Yahoos et 
Houyhnhnms). Mais le principe méme de la hiérarchie psycho- 
logique des thémes est fécond et contribue sans doute a la vision 
claire de la signification et de la valeur du Tale of a Tub, qui est 
un des mérites essentiels de l’étude de M. Quintana. L/allégresse, 
la vitalité du Conte, Vceuvre intellectuelle la plus parfaite de 
Swift, sont dégagées avec une vraie maitrise. La critique de M. 
Quintana porte en elle une joie alerte et communicative. Les deux 
chapitres sur Gulliver, trés pleins et trés neufs, témoignent des 
mémes qualités personnelles. Aprés l’ouvrage fondamental de 
Professor William Eddy, qui marque jusqu’ici le sommet des études 
gullivériennes et que, dans deux directions au moins (recherches 
des sources et analyse des thémes), on ne pourra vraisemblablement 
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jamais dépasser—les récents efforts d’une nouvelle école tendent a 
le prouver,—l’étude de M. Quintana, dans ses proportions limitées, 
est une des plus pénétrantes, et la mieux informée des travaux 
contemporains. M. Quintana a tiré habilement parti par ex. de 
la remarquable édition des lettres de Swift 4 Ford du Professeur 
Nichol-Smith (1935) et il est le premier a retracer le développe- 
ment chronologique de Gulliver de maniére compléte. Ses juge- 
ments sur le contenu de Gulliver, les thémes narratifs, les idées, 
son appréciation de la valeur littéraire des différents livres sont 
toujours intéressants, stimulants, méme quand on ne partage pas 
Yopinion de auteur. M. Ricardo Quintana qui parle admirable- 
ment de Lilliput et de Brobdingnag, est sévére pour la troisiéme 
Partie (Lagado, etc.) qu’il voudrait abolir d’un trait de plume 
(Les Struldbrugs méritent-ils d’étre ainsi sacrifiés?) et il ne rend 
peut-€tre pas une parfaite justice 4 la quatriéme Partie qui pos- 
séde, malgré qu’on en ait, la plus grande puissance de hantise et 
qui (avec les Struldbrugs) exprime Swift peut-étre mieux que tout 
le reste des Voyages. (Des études en préparation—en Amérique— 
sur la documentation de Part III, nous réservent peut-étre, d’ail- 
leurs, sur cette derniére d’intéressantes surprises. ) 

Mais M. Quintana nous aide toujours, méme quand nous dif- 
férons de lui, 4 nous former un jugement bien étayé. Il nous aide 
4 comprendre Swift, et méme dans les régions les plus obscures— 
celles des conceptions morales, du probléme du mal, par ex. Nous 


sentons en lui un compagnon averti dont nous aimons 4 nous rap- 
procher. II] n’est guére, nous semble-t-il, pour un travailleur 
swiftien, de plus bel éloge. 


E. Pons 


Université de Strasbourg 


The Textual History of Richard III. By Davin Lyaut Patrick. 
Stanford University Publications, University Series, Vol. v1, 
No. 1. Stanford University, 1936. Pp. 153. Paper, $1.25; 
cloth, $2.00. 


This work is a thorough study of the vexatious problem of the 
relation of the first quarto and First Folio texts of Shakespeare’s 
Richard III. Its author considers the probable nature of the manu- 
script which each represents and the comparative authority of the 
two versions. He first reviews briefly the history of critical opinion 
in regard to the two texts. He then examines the circumstances 
surrounding the publication of the quarto in an effort to answer a 
pertinent question which he raises, namely, whether the quarto 
text may not be an actor’s version as well as an acting version. 
Adopting an affirmative answer to this question as a working hy- 
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pothesis, Professor Patrick considers carefully and without preju- 
dice literally all of the quarto variants, seeking even for apparently 
insignificant phenomena a probable explanation. From this sys- 
tematic and thorough examination Professor Patrick derives his own 
theory of the origin of each text. 

He agrees with most modern critics in holding that the quarto 
represents an acting version,—a text cut for economical acting. 
He also believes that the quarto is an orally transmitted version, 
bearing, besides “deliberate changes, the accidental errors of 
memory made by the actors in speaking their lines ” (p. 145). The 
quarto is thus the secondary text and the Folio primary. Of the 
latter he writes “there is no longer any basis for supposing the 
Folio to be a revision” (p. 149), but that does not mean that the 
a now exists “ entirely without changes from Shakespeare’s own 

and.” 

Most of the quarto passages absent from the Folio he thinks are 
accidental omissions of the printer. He accounts for even the puz- 
zling disappearance of the long clock passage (IV, ii, 107-33) from 
the Folio in this way. But thus to explain so substantial an omis- 
sion is unconvincing. The missing lines surely point to an inten- 
tional revision. This reviewer once suggested (Modern Language 
Notes, xx1, No. 1, pp. 15-19) that the artfully prolonged gagging 
between Richard and Buckingham, though effective as stage-busi- 
ness and as ridicule of Buckingham’s ineptitude, obscures the 
audience’s view of Richard’s state of mind at a crucial moment in 
the history of his hubris. Consequently he suggested that the cut 
was made by some one, almost surely Shakespeare himself, who was 
interested above all in keeping clear the nature of Richard’s psycho- 
logical catastrophe. An excision made for such a reason points to 
the dramatist’s revision of his manuscript after the prompt copy 
had been prepared. Professor Patrick’s argument has thus not 
weakened the probability that the Folio contains some substantial 
revisions of the first acting version of the play. 

Professor Patrick is still less convincing in his assertion that 
the quarto represents a text that is entirely memorial. It is unde- 
niably true that this assumption furnishes a simple and adequate 
explanation for many of the verbal variants. But the author neg- 
lects to consider other equally satisfactory hypotheses. For exam- 
ple, some of the changes can be most simply accounted for as made 
to obviate difficulties which the actors encountered in their efforts 
to make themselves clear to their audience. Some of these emenda- 
tions rid the actors’ parts of combinations of syllables difficult to 
enunciate ; others, of passages either intellectually too involved to be 
grasped by auditors or obscuring the dramatic significance of im- 
portant moments in the story. Changes of this sort, made in the 
interest of the actor, have always been the most common that occur 
during the rehearsals of a play. To give but one example, the 
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variations at I, iii, 119-23 (quoted by Patrick, p. 107) are quite as 
likely to represent amendments made for this reason as to be 
indications of failure of memory. 

However, the most serious weakness of Professor Patrick’s theory 
appears when he seeks to discover a method by which his postu- 
lated spoken text could have been transcribed. This quarto of 
Richard III is a much better text than the others which have been 
supposed to have their origin in the thefts of traitor actors. To 
account for this superiority, Professor R. W. Babcock (“ An Intro- 
duction to the Text of Richard III,” Studies in Philology, xxiv, 
260) some time ago suggested that “the actor of Richard seems to 
be the one to whom Andrew Wise was indebted for his copy.” Pro- 
fessor Patrick does not wholly reject this idea, which to this re- 
viewer seems absurd. If Burbage did not play the part of Richard, 
as tradition has it, some one of the principal actors in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Company certainly did. Professor Babcock is there- 
fore asking us to believe that one of the shareholders entered into 
a conspiracy with a publisher to cheat and rob himself. 

Professor Patrick does not depend solely upon this theory, nor 
does he fail to recognize that the only known shorthand system of 
the time is inadequate to account for the virtues of the quarto text. 
Accordingly he presents a third hypothesis, namely that the copy 
“may have been made in longhand during rehearsals” (p. 148), 
when the company needed a new prompt copy, perhaps for a pro- 
vincial tour. This would have been an extraordinary inefficient 
and awkward way of doing a rather usual thing. If, in 1597, the 
company had needed, for any reason at all, a new copy of its acting 
version, it would have commissioned the bookkeeper to have one 
made from the prompt copy in his possession. 

Indeed, a satisfactory explanation for most of the peculiarities of 
the quarto may be found in this familiar process of preparing for 
the printer a text to represent the official prompt copy, which the 
company would naturally be loath to surrender. If the copyist had 
been the bookkeeper himself or some one of his assistants,—a 
natural assumption,—the workman would have himself known, 
almost by heart, the speeches of the actors and in the form in 
which they had memorized them. Especially if working hurriedly, 
he would inevitably have written long passages with only occasional 
reference to the text before him. He would thus have perpetuated 
both changes deliberately made in the prompt copy and actors’ 
slips of memory. And he would have added some of his own. This 
simple theory accounts for the memorial errors which Professor 
Patrick’s penetration has detected, without involving us in his 
large and improbable assumptions. 

However, the value of Professor Patrick’s work lies not so much 
in the theories which he advances as in his careful marshalling of 
all the evidence. When judged from this point of view, his book 
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appears to be a sound piece of scholarship. It will prove indis- 
pensable to all students who from now on try to understand the 
puzzling relationship between the quarto and Folio texts of 
Richard III. 


OscaR JAMES CAMPBELL 
Columbia University 


An Elizabethan Puritan: Arthur Golding the Translator of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. By Louis THorN Gotpine. New York: 
R. R. Smith, 193%. Pp. xii+ 276. $3.50. 


Marred but not vitiated by the weaknesses of undisciplined re- 
search, Mr. Golding’s biographical monument to his famous an- 
cestor is a useful contribution to Elizabethan studies. His industry 
and zeal have uncovered a goodly store of new documents; and if he 
fails to produce a rounded portrait or an adequate appraisal of the 
poet’s work, he provides a good guide for further study. The 
Public Record Office has been his hunting ground. Except in a 
few cases like the document establishing the probable date of 
Golding’s birth (p. 7), he cites his sources at first hand. By identi- 
fying the “ Barwicke” from which the translator dedicated his 
1567 Ovid with the Manor of Barwicke in Essex (p. 59), Mr. 
Golding silently denies the visit to Berwick postulated in the DNB. 
This point at least deserved discussion. The Courts of Chancery, 
Exchequer, and Star Chamber have provided a wealth of documents 
on the financial troubles which ruined the poet’s estate and finally, 
it now appears, sent him to prison. As usual these lawsuits are 
annoyingly obscure, but they show the difficulties of Golding’s later 
years. The record of the poet’s burial does not complete the list 
of discoveries, for Mr. Golding has unearthed a royal warrant 
granting exclusive publishing rights to Golding’s son Percival 
and to Thomas Wilson. The list of works specified throws light on 
the Golding canon. In dating this document Mr. Golding errone- 
ously synchronizes 5 James I with 1606. 

Mr. Golding adds to the Golding canon the Epitome of Froissart 
published in 1608 under the name of his son Percival. This deci- 
sion, resting on the grounds that the extant manuscript is in the 
poet’s handwriting, has the weighty support of Dr. W. W. Greg. 
It thus appears that Percival treated his father’s manuscripts as 
freely as George Buck did those of his great-uncle Sir George. The 
verses ascribed to Golding in Harleian MS. 425 are discarded on 
the grounds that they are not holograph; the judgment may be 
correct, but the reason is insufficient. A useful check-list of Gold- 
ing’s works suffers from the author’s apparent ignorance of the 
Short-Title Catalogue. The value of the volume is enhanced by 
reprints of two rare Golding pamphlets, the text of one unfortu- 
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nately based on a second edition, and by numerous illustrations. 
Tucked in an appendix (p. 227) is a claim that the puritan Gold- 
ing was first cousin to the Catholic controversialist Nicholas 
Sanders. If possible this point should be verified, for even in Dr. 
T. M. Veech’s recent monograph Sanders’s mother remains an 
obscure figure. 

Although a rigid standard of accuracy may not be expected in a 
volume of this nature, a warning is necessary. With a photograph 
of the rare Golding memorandum in the Folger Library, Mr. Gold- 
ing prints a six-line transcript which not only misreads a word and 
many letters, but mistakes both the date and the amount of money 
involved (and this despite the fact that an accurate transcript was 
available in Greg’s English Literary Autographs). This example 
forces one to approach the other transcripts in the volume with 
suspicion ; one could wish assurance that they were copied by pro- 
fessional searchers. Fortunately the full references will direct 
students to the originals to check critical points. Indeed in his 
effort to make his footnotes complete, Mr. Golding has inadvertently 
transferred the wills at Somerset House to the Public Record Office 
(pp. 74, 95). Aside from typographical errors, slips such as vis- 
count for sheriff (p. 223) and Lord of Docwra for Lord Docwra (p. 
105) show that Mr. Golding is not fully at home in the period. His 
habit of describing octavos as “16 Mo.” (both formats are assigned 
to one book at pp. 67 and 154) is symptomatic of his poor biblio- 
graphical methods. 

FRANKLIN B. WILLIAMS, JR. 

Harvard University 


The Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth, The Middle 
Years [1806-20]. Edited by Ernest DE SELINCoURT. Ox- 
ford: Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford University 
Press], 1937. 2 vols., xx + 932 pp., $14.00. 


“ Coleridge’s Dejection: an Ode.” By Ernest DE SELINCOURT. 
In Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association. 
Vol. xx11, Collected by Heten DarpisHrre. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press [New York: Oxford University Press], 1937. Pp. 
158. $2.75. 


At least half of the material in the two new volumes of Words- 
worth correspondence has never before been published. Knight 
seldom printed all of a letter and 185 of the 419 included here he 
omitted entirely or failed to discover. Thirty years ago he de- 
clared that the manuscripts of most of those he published had dis- 
appeared; yet Professor de Selincourt has had access to the origi- 
nals of all but 7% (most of them unimportant) of those here pre- 
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sented. This is a matter for congratulation since in the case of 
any letter it is likely that Knight has the date or the addressee or 
some part of the text wrong.t One who merely dips into the 
volumes will probably find them dull but the reader who goes 
steadily through them becomes interested in the domestic drama, 
the comings and goings, the frequent sicknesses, the births and 
deaths with which they treat. It is like living in the family. In 
consequence he wishes he knew more of the later history of the 
children of whom he has read so much. Wordsworth disliked 
writing letters and was “ painfully conscious of how poor a genius ” 
he possessed for composing them: “ Neither Cupid nor Minerva, 
nor Phoebus, nor Mercury, nor any of the Pagan Gods who pre- 
sided over liberal and kindly inventions, deign to shed their influ- 
ence over my endeavours in this field” (p. 704). Accordingly his 
letters gain vigor, interest, and firmness of texture as they ap- 
proach political tracts or critical essays. 

One lays down the volumes with increased admiration for Words- 
worth’s mind, for his critical powers, and his honesty. About Cole- 
ridge, on the other hand, one learns a good deal that is unpleasant. 
While Wordsworth collects money to send Hartley to Oxford the 
boy’s father, not having “ mustered courage to look this matter 
fairly in the face,” apparently does nothing. There is a refer- 
ence to Keats, not included in Knight’s edition, as “a youth of 
promise too great for the sorry company he keeps” (p. 861). The 
index is full but the annotation meager; many references will be 
clear only to those who read carefully the entire work. 

There is less novelty in the letters than in the other important 
and previously-unpublished manuscripts which Professor de Selin- 
court has been making available in recent years. The latest of 
these is the original form of Coleridge’s “Ode to Dejection,” 
addressed not to Wordsworth but to Sarah Hutchinson, with whom 
Coleridge, though married, was deeply in love. Professor de Selin- 
court points out that “the root idea” of the Ode is the contrast 
between Wordsworth’s happiness, present and prospective, and 
Coleridge’s misery. The early form of the piece is decidedly in- 
ferior to the final version and two and a half times as long. In 
revision Coleridge made very few additions and not a great many 
verbal changes, but he shifted the order of the paragraphs con- 
siderably and with excellent results. The superiority of the later 
text is, however, due chiefly to the omission of whole pages of dif- 
fuse, invertebrate, and undistinguished verse. Yet strangely 
enough the omitted lines are the most personal and presumably the 


most deeply felt of all. 
Raymonp D. Havens 


+See review of the first volume of this edition, MLN., June, 1936. 
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Guide pratique des Bibliothéques de Paris. Par EmM1Le Leroy, 
Secrétatre-trésorier de la Bibliothéque Nationale. Paris, Editions 
des Bibliothéques Nationales, 1937. Pp. VIII 283. Fr. 30. 
Voici un petit livre dont le besoin se faisait vivement sentir et qui 
constitue un vade-mecum indispensable 4 tous les travailleurs que 
leurs recherches conduisent 4 Paris. On y trouvera tout d’abord 
une étude historique, succincte mais suffisante, sur les bibliothéques 
parisiennes et une liste précieuse des bibliothéques nationales, des 
bibliothéques d’enseignement supérieur et des corps savants (Insti- 
tut, différentes académies et fondations qui en dépendent), des 
bibliothéques des administrations de l’Etat, de la ville de Paris, 
des sociétés savantes libres et des nombreuses fondations particu- 
liéres dont plusieurs sont récentes et presque ignorées du public. 
Le plan méme du guide interdisait une énumération compléte des 
documents qui peuvent étre utilisés par les chercheurs. Dans la 
plupart des cas, cependant, les collections essentielles sont indiquées 
et ces indications épargneront du temps et de la peine a des travail- 
leurs qui ne songeraient guére par exemple 4 aller chercher la 
bibliothéque de Morel-Fatio ou la collection du Fonds Gouget sur 
les poétes francais du seiziéme et du dix-septiéme siécle 4 la Biblio- 
théque de la Ville de Versailles. Des renseignements pratiques sur 
les conditions d’admission, dates et heures d’ouverture, sur |’éta- 
blissement des fiches et le maniement des catalogues faciliteront 
également les recherches. L’ouvrage tout entier est établi au point 
de vue du lecteur et c’est la un de ses principaux mérites. II est 
tout entier empreint de cet esprit nouveau qui se manifeste depuis 
quelques années dans les bibliothéques de Paris. M. Julien Cain, le 
distingué et dévoué administrateur général de la Bibliothéque 
Nationale reconnait avec une remarquable loyauté, dans la préface 
de l’ouvrage, les insuffisances et les lacunes de certaines collections 
et la justesse des “ impatiences ” et de V’irritation que manifestent 
souvent les usagers des grandes bibliothéques frangaises. Le guide 
de M. Leroy servira 4 faire comprendre aux lecteurs quelques-unes 
des difficultés auxquelles se heurtent les bibliothécaires eux-mémes. 
Tl rendra plus faciles et moins “ rebutantes ” aux novices “les pre- 
miéres démarches dans ce domaine immense et si complexe.” On 
ne saurait trop remercier l’aimable secrétaire de la Nationale de 
Vavoir mis 4 la disposition du public. 

GILBERT CHINARD 

Princeton University 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BoetHivus. One or two points have arisen in connection with reviews of 
my book on THE TRADITION OF BoETHIUS which it seems worth while to 
discuss. With reference to my remarks (p. 35) on the influence of Por- 
phyry in the controversy over realism and nominalism, one reviewer says: 
“Scholars have likewise abandoned the aged myth that the Middle Ages 
was set debating the problem of the universal by a sentence in Porphyry.” 
The comment implies that no reputable scholar would any longer put 
things in this way. Aside from the fact that I included the commentary 
of Boethius with the translation of the Isagoge, I may mention the dis- 
cussion of the problem by several scholars whose words have weight to 
show that, for better or for worse, the matter is not yet cleared up: A. E, 
Taylor, in Eyre’s European Civilization, m1, 813: “The ninth century 
sees the beginning of the famous dispute, originated by a passage in 
Porphyry’s Introduction to the Categories of Aristotle”; C. H. Haskins, 
Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, 352: “The debate respecting uni- 
versals has its roots in Boethius and Porphyry”; incidentally this state- 
ment is almost literally parallel to one in the new edition of the Geyer- 
Ueberweg Geschichte, Patr. und scholast. Zeit, 205; apparently without 
disapproval E. K. Rand, in The Founders of the Middle Ages, 145 says: 
“There is also a passage in his commentary on Porphyry that has often 
been cited as the starting-point for the most important discussion that 
agitated the earlier period of scholastic philosophy in the Middle Ages”; 
De Wulf in the new edition of his Histoire, 1, 145, says: “il importe de se 
rappeler qu’il n’est pas né spontanément, mais qu’il a été amorcé par des 
textes de Porphyre et de Boéce.” There is, however, no space here to con- 
sider the merits of the case. 

I regret that my book did not include full reference to Dolson’s work. 
Unpublished theses are of doubtful value in a manual of this kind, but 
there are references to two of his articles included: pp. 159 and 168. 
That Lane Cooper’s ConcorDANCE is not cited is a pity, considering its 
enormous usefulness. But reference to it is hardly apropos of anything in 
the book, which does not aim to give a complete Boethius bibliography 
(available, as such things go, elsewhere). 

Howarp R. PatcH 

Smith College 
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[The English list includes only books 
received. ] 


Annual bibliography of English language 
and literature, xvir. Edited for the Modern 
Humanities Research Association by Mary 
§. Serjeantson, assisted by Leslie N. 
Broughton. Cambridge: University Press, 
1938. Pp. xii+ 279. $2.35 (U. of Chicago 
Press, U. 8S. agent). 


Bowyer, John Wilson and Brooks, John 
Lee.—The Victorian Age; prose, poetry, and 
drama. Edited with introductions, biblio- 
graphies, and notes. New York: Crofts, 
1938. Pp. xx + 1188. $4.50. 


Coffin, Charles Monroe.—Study questions 
on Milton’s Paradise Lost. New York: 
Crofts, 1938. Pp. viii+15 printed, 30 
blank pages. $0.40. [A useful pamphlet; 
30-65 detailed questions of the more ob- 
vious kind on each book.] 


Dallmann, William Paul—tThe spirit of 
America as interpreted in the works of 
Charles Sealsfield. St. Louis, Missouri: 
Washington University, 1935. Pp. xii+ 
125. (Diss.) 


Ewen, C. L’Estrange.—Lording Barry, poet 
and pirate. Privately printed, 1938; ob- 
tainable from the author, 103 Gower Street, 
London W. C. 1. Pp. 16. 1/-net. 


Firth, Charles. — Essays historical and 
literary. New York: Oxford U. Press (Oa- 
ford: Clarendon Press), 1938. Pp. viii + 
247. $5.00. 


McKeithan, Daniel Morley.—The debt to 
Shakespeare in the Beaumont-and-Fletcher 
plays. Austin, Texas: privately published, 
1938 (distributed by Texas Book Store, 
Austin). Pp. x + 233. (Diss.) 

Setzler, Edwin Boinest, Edwin Lake Setz- 
ler, and Hubert Holland Setzler.—The Jeffer- 
son Anglo-Saxon grammar and reader. New 
York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. xiv +198. 
$2.75. (Publ. under the auspices of the 
Anglo-Saxon Club.) 


Turner, Albert Morton.—The making of 
“The Cloister and the Hearth.” Chicago: 
Fo Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. x + 230. 
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Adrian, Karl. — Liebes- und Hochzeits- 
dichtung im Salzburgischen. [Aus: Mit- 
teilungen d. Ges. f. Salzburger Landeskunde. 
Bd. 77]. Salzburg: 1937. 32 pp. 

‘Albert, Peter P.—Ritter Albrecht “ Pil- 
grim ” von Buchheim, ein Minnesianger des 
13. Jhs. [Zwischen Neckar u. Main, H. 16]. 
Buchen: 1937. 32 pp. 
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Andert, Werner.—Volkslied und Volkslied- 
pflege in der Saichsischen Oberlausitz. [Aus: 
Oberlausitzer Heimatkalender. 1938]. [Dres- 
den, Schnorrstr. 40: W. Andert, 1937]. 8 pp. 

*Bauerle, Dorothea.—Das nach-romantische 
Kunstmirchen in der deutschen Dichtung. 
Diss. Heidelberg. Wiirzburg: Mayr, 1937. 
96 pp. 

‘\/Bauss, Hermann. — Studien zum Liebes- 
dialog in der héfischen Epik. Diss. Mar- 
burg. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1937. vii, 82 pp. 

Bergeler, Alfred.—Das deutsche Bibel- 
werk Heinrichs von Miigeln. Diss. Berlin: 
Pfau, 1937. 72 pp. 

Beutler, Ernst.—Der Glaube Heinrich von 
Kleists. Ansprache, geh. am 18. Nov. 1936. 
... [Frankfurt a. M.]: Frankfurter Biblio- 
philen-Ges. [1936]. 18 pp. 2 Facsimiles. 


‘Bottenhorn, Franz.—Hebbels Stellung zu 
Staat und Nation. Diss. Frankfurt. Zeulen- 
roda: Sporn, 1936. 84 pp. 

‘Engel, Heinz. — Goethe in seinem Ver- 
hiltnis zur franzésischen Sprache. Diss. 
Gottingen: Kelterborn, 1937. vii, 196 pp. 
M. 4. 

Flasdieck, Hermann M.—Harlekin. Germa- 
nischer Mythos in romanischer Wandlung 
[Aus: Anglia. Bd. 61]. Halle: Niemeyer, 
1937. 116 pp. M. 5. 

Frehn, Paul.—Der Einfluss der englischen 
Literatur auf Deutschlands Musiker und 
Musik in 19. Jh. Diss. Kéln. Diisseldorf: 
Nolte, 1937. v, 196 pp. 

Fricke, Hermann.—Zum Wesensbild Emilie 
Fontanes, der Mutter des Dichters. Oranien- 
burg: Freyhoff-Druck [1937]. 16 pp. 


German Studies presented to Professor 
H. G. Fiedler, M. V. O. by Pupils, Colleagues, 
and Friends on his seventy-fifth birthday 
28 April 1937. Oaford: Clarendon Press; 
on York: Oxford Press, 1938. viii, 507 pp. 

7.00. 

! Goetz, Gertrud.— Die Idee der sozialen 
Nothilfe in der Dichtung Wolframs von 
Eschenbach. Diss. Freiburg i. B. Schram- 
berg: Gatzer & Hahn, 1936. ix, 74 pp. 


Grasser, Paul.—Der junge Klopstock im 
Urteil seiner Zeit. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte des deutschen Geistes im 18. Jh. 
Diss. Breslau. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1937. 
134 pp. M. 3. 

\Harnack, Falk.—Die Dramen Carl Bleib- 
treus. Eine dramaturgische Untersuchung. 
Diss. Miinchen. [Germanische Studien. H. 
199]. Berlin: Ebering, 1938. 147 pp. M. 6.20. 


| Hauptmann, Gerhart.—Das Werk Gerhart 
Hauptmanns. An seinem 75sten Geburtstag 
1937. [Berlin: S. Fischer, 1937]. 24 pp. 


Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehung, 
hrsg. von Alfred Baeumler und Isaac Dough- 
ton. Schriftleitung: Theodor Wilhelm. VII. 
Jgg. 1938. Heft. 1. Berlin: Weidmannsche 
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Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1938. 80 pp. M. 12 
per year (6 fascicles). 

Jahrbuch der  Grillparzer-Gesellschaft. 
Hrsg. von Karl Glossy. Jg. 34. Wien: 
Perles [1937]. 212 pp. M. 3.60. 


Jahresbericht iiber die wissenschaftlichen 
Erscheinungen auf dem Gebiete der neueren 
deutschen Literatur. Hrsg. im Auftrag d. 
Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. von der Literatur- 
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graphie 1934. Berlin: de Gruyter, 1937. 
viii, 265 pp. M. 12.80. 

) Kahn, Ludwig W.—Social Ideals in Ger- 
man Literature 1770-1830. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1938. 108 pp. $1.50. 
} Klein, Margarete. — Stefan George als 
heldischer Dichter unserer Zeit. [Germanische 
Bibliothek. Abt. 1, Reihe 2, Bd. 2]. Heidel- 
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;Kleine, Werner.— Max Halbes Stellung 
zum Naturalismus innerhalb der ersten 
beiden Dezennien seines dramatischen 
Schaffens (1887-1900). Diss. Miinchen. 


Zeulenroda; Sporn, 1937. 55 pp. 

Koester, Leonard.—Albrecht Lesch. Ein 
Miinchner Meistersinger des 15. Jh. Diss. 
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| Kriiger, Werner Adolf.—Spitteler und die 
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Lachmann, Eduard.—Hdlderlins Hymnen 
in freien Strophen. Eine metrische Unter- 
suchung. Diss. Frankfurt a. M.: Kloster- 
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Leemann-van Elk, Paul. — Salomon Gess- 
ners Freundschaft zu Ewald von Kleist. 
[Aus: Ziircher Monats-Chronik. 1937]. Gold- 
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Massny, Doris.—Die Formel “ Das braune 
Migdlein” im alten deutschen Volkslied. 
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Messerschmid, Felix. — Das Kirchenlied 
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deutscher Sprachgeschichte. Halle: Nie- 
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Niederléhner, Wilhelm. — Untersuchungen 
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Otto Ludwig-Jahrbuch. Jahresgabe des 
Otto Ludwig-Vereins. Hrsg. von Wilhelm 
Greiner. Jg. 10, 1938. Mit 8 Bildtafeln. 
Weimar: Boéhlau (1937). 117 pp. M. 2. 
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fried Keller-Ges. in Ziirich. 5. 1936]. Ziirich: 
Gottfried Keller-Ges. 1937. 14 pp. 


'Schelowsky, Herbert.—Das Erlebnis der 
Grossstadt und seine Gestaltung in der 
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Schramm, Karl.—Hebbels Agnes Bernauer 
auf der deutschen Biihne. Diss. Frankfurt. 
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Stritzel, Herbert. — Die Gliederung der 

Mundarten um Lauenburg in Pommern. 
Mit 24 Karten. [Deutsche Dialektgeographie. 
H. 33]. Marburg: Elwert, 1937. 75 pp. 
M. 7.50. 
\ Tieck, Ludwig.—Ludwig Tieck und Ida 
von Liittichau in ihren Briefen. Texte hrsg. 
u. erklirt von Otto Fiebiger. [Mitteilungen 
des Vereins f. d. Geschichte Dresdens. H. 
32]. Dresden: Stadtbibliothek, 1937. 61 pp. 
\ Unger, Rudolf—Das Wort “Herz” und 
seine Begriffssphiire bei Novalis. Umrisse 
und Bedeutungsentwicklung. [Nachrichten 
von d. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Géttingen. Philol.- 
hist. Kl. Fachgr. 4, N.F. Bd. 2, Nr. 4]. 
Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1937. 
Pp. 87-98. M. 1. 

Weinrich, F.—Herders deutsche Bezeugung 
des Evangeliums in den “Christlichen 
Schriften.” [Schriften zur Nationalkirche. 
Nr. 6]. Weimar: Verl. Deutsche Christen 
[1937]. 56 pp. 60 Pf. 

Wolzogen, Hans von.—Sinnreime. Sprach- 
liche Beispiele aus deutscher Meisterdichtung 
[Bayreuther Blitter. Jg. 60, Beigabe). 
Bayreuth: 1937. 39 pp. 
| Zimmermann, Werner.—Friedrich Theodor 
Vischers Bedeutung fiir die zeitgendssische 
Dichtung. Diss. Miinchen. Wiirzburg: Mayr, 
1937. 132 pp. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


1938 


FRENCH 


Annuaire de l’Acad. royale de langue et 
de litt. fr. (notices sur les Académiciens 
décédés, Spaak, Bayot, etce.). Liege: Vail- 
lant-Carmanne, 1938. 168 pp. 

Bieuvo, H. de.—Beauvois, Beauvoir, Beau- 
vais, un vocable picard et ses transforma- 
tions. Bordeaux: Delmas, 1937. 8 pp. 

Cartier, A.—Bibliographie des éditions De 
Tournes, imprimeurs lyonnais. 2 v. Paris: 
Bibls. nats. de Fr., 1937. 750 pp. Fr. 900. 

Daum, Hilde.— Pierre Jurieu und seine 
Auseinandersetzung mit A. Arnauld im 
Streit um die Rechtfertigungs- und Gnaden- 
lehre. Marburg: A. Ebel, 1937. vi + 167 pp. 
RM. 6.50. 

Des Ombiaux, M.—La physiologie du goft 
de Brillat-Savarin. Paris: Malfére, 1938. 
176 pp. Fr. 15. 

Dujardin, Edouard. — Mallarmé, par un 
des siens. Paris: Messein, 1936. 236 pp. 
Fr. 12. 


Eicke, W. A.—Léon Bazalgette (1873- 
1929) und seine Anschauungen iiber 
latinitit und Germanentum. Bonn: Scheur, 
1937. 85 pp. 


Floire et Blancheflor, éd. Margaret Pelan. 
Paris: Belles Lettres, 1937. 235 pp. (Pubs. 
de ’U. de Strasbourg.) 

Freudenrich, Maria.—Lautlehre der Mund- 
art von Saviése (Wallis) mit Glossar. 
Basel diss., 1937. 102 pp. 

Gallagher, Maurice.—Baour-Lormian: Life 
and Works, 1770-1854. U. of Pa. diss., 
1938. 128 pp. 


Kaupp, Lotte.— Versuch iiber den Stil 
Iéon Bloy’s. Zurich diss., 1937. 78 pp. 


Kummer, G.—Das Nachwirken der antiken 
komischen Dichtung in den Werken von 
Rabelais. Berlin diss., 1937. 126 pp. 

Le Montréer, T. — V. Hugo au pays 
montois. La Bretagne dans l’ceuvre de V. 
H. Dinan: R. Pierre, 1937. 16 pp. Fr. 3. 

Maurras, Ch.—J. Banville et P. Bourget. 
Paris: Eds. du Cadran, 1937. 73 pp. Fr. 80. 

Ronsard.—(uvres complétes, éd. G. Cohen. 
2v. Paris: Nouv. Rev. fr., 1938. 2350 pp. 
Fr. 190. 

Rudler, Madeleine G. — Parnassiens, 
symbolistes et décadents. Paris: Messein, 
1938. 82 pp. Fr. 9. 

Saisset, L. et F.—Le grand testament de 
9 Villon. Paris; Malfére, 1938. 180 pp. 

r. 165. 

Schildbach, W.—Die Dramatisierung des 
naturalistischen Romans bei E. Zola. Halle 
diss., 1937. 177 pp. 

Schiller, H. — Louis Reybauds Roman 
“Jérome Paturot la recherche d’une 
position sociale” im Spiegel seiner Zeit. 
Erlangen diss., 1937. 93 pp. 


Steffen, Lotte.— Die Bezeichnungen des 
Henkels im Gallo-romanischen. Berlin diss., 
1937. 65 pp. 

Wels, L. E.—Theologische Streifziige durch 
die Altfranzésische Literatur. Vechta: 
Albertus-Magnus Verlag du Dominikaner, 
1937. xxii + 113 pp. 


ITALIAN 

Alighieri, D.—La Divina Commedia. Testo 
critico della Soc. Dantesca Italiana, riveduto, 
col commento scartazziniano rifatto da G. 
Vandelli, aggiuntovi il “ Rimario perfezi- 
onato” di L. Polacco e indice dei nomi e 
cose. 10a ediz. riveduta e migliorata. Mi- 
lano: Hoepli, 1938. xxiv + 1062 pp. L. 22. 

Allodoli, Ettore.—Storia della letteratura 
italiana ad uso dei licei classici e delle per- 
_ colte. Palermo: Sandron, 1937. 546 pp. 

. 21. 

Ariosto, Ludovico.—Orlando furioso. Con 
prefazione introduzione e commento di Ben- 
venuto Cestaro. Torino: Paravia, 1937. xxx 
+ 527 pp. L. 15. 

Azzolina, Liborio.—L/’ispirazione della 
“Liberata.” Roma; tip. Operaia Romana, 
1937. 40 pp. 

Bianchi, Giulio Bruno.— Alfredo Oriani. 
La Vita. Messina: Principato, 1938. 310 pp. 
L. 16. 

Bonvesin de la Riva.—Cinque volgari di 
B. de la R., a cura di Gianfranco Contini. 
Modena: Soc. tip. modenese, 1937. xx + 70 
pp. L. 10. (Testi e manuali a cura di G. 
Bertoni, 2.) 

Capasso, Aldo.—Leopardi 1937. Genova: 
Emiliano degli Orfini, 1938. 227 pp. L. 10. 

Capocelli, Ginevra. — Scrittori italiani. 
Lives, Works, Texts, Anecdotes. An Italian 
Reader by G. C. Preface by Giovanni Gentile. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. 
xi + 429 pp. $1.75. 

D’Azeglio, Massimo.—I miei ricordi. Ad 
uso delle scuole. Con prefazione e note di 
Ettore Allodoli. Firenze: Vallecchi, 1937. 
ix + 485 pp. L. 10. 

Forcella, R.—D’Annunzio. Firenze: San- 
soni, 1937. 621 pp. L. 40. (Guide biblio- 
grafiche. ) 

Fossi, P.—La Lucia del Manzoni ed altre 
note critiche. Firenze: Sansoni, 1937. 289 
pp. L. 15. 

Fubini, M.—Vittorio Alfieri (Il Pensiero— 
La Tragedia). Firenze: Sansoni, 1937. xii 
+ 372 pp. L. 25. 

Goldoni, Carlo.—Il ventaglio. Commedia 
annotata per le scuole da Giuseppe Lippa- 
rini. Milano: Signorelli, 1937. 79 pp. L. 3.50. 

Guerrini, Olindo. Postuma. Canzoniere 
di Lorenzo Stecchetti edito a cura degli 
amici. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1937. ii + 154 
con ritratto. L. 3.50. 
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Hénigswald, Richard.—Denker der italie- 
nischen Renaissance, Gestalten und Prob- 
leme. Basel: Verlag Haus zum Falken, 1938. 
248 pp. 

Imbriani V.—Sette milioni rubati o “La 
Croce Sabauda ” ed altri scritti inediti. Con 
introd. e note di N. Coppola. Bari: Laterza, 
1937. xx + 280 pp. L. 22. 

Lentini, Gerlando.—Sommario della storia 
della letteratura italiana. Palermo: Sandron, 
1937. 185 pp. L. 7. 

Lipparini, Giuseppe.—I grandi autori della 
letteratura italiana. [Antologia]. Vol. 
Manzoni, Leopardi, Carducci, Pascoli. Mi- 
lano: Signorelli, 1937. 263 pp. L. 6.50. 


Lo Vecchio Musti, M.—Bibliografia di 
Pirandello. Con pref. di D. Alfieri e un 
saggio di M. Bontempelli. Milano: Monda- 
dori, 1937. xxxiv + 152 pp. con 33 docu- 
menti iconografici. L. 12. 


Machiavelli, Niccolé.—Scritti scelti. Intro- 
duzione, commento e appendice a cura di 
V. A. Ruiz. Milano: Mondadori, 1937. xlviii 
+ 388 pp. con otto tavole. L. 13.50. 


Manacordo, Guido. — Dante: Ein Lebens- 
bild. Berlin: Wessobrunner Verlag, 1938. 
42 pp. 

Momigliano, Attilio. — Il romanzo ita- 
liano dopo il 1880. Firenze: Casa ed. poligr. 
universitaria di C. Cya, 1937. 238 pp. 

Mormino, G.—Alfredo Panzini: nelle opere 
e nella vita. Roma: Soc. Ed. “Dante 
Alighieri,” 1938. 201 pp. L. 10. 


Novellino (Il) ossia libro di bel parlar 
gentile.—[segue:] Frate Guido da Pisa: I 
fatti di Enea. Agnolo Pandolfini: Il governo 
della famiglia. Con prefazione e note. Mi- 
lano: Sonzogno, 1937. 310 pp. L.4. (Biblio- 
teca classica economica, 43.) 


Petrarca, Francesco.—Le Familiari. Edi- 
zione critica per cura di Vittorio Rossi. Vol. 
III: Libri XII-XIX, con un ritratto e 
quattro tavole fuori testo. Firenze: San- 
soni, 1937. iv + 368 pp. L. 75. 


Le rime di F. P. di su gli originali, 
commentate da Giosué Carducci e Severino 
Ferrari. Nuova tiratura. Firenze: Sansoni, 
1937. xlviii + 548 pp. L. 15. 


Roccatagliata-Ceccardi, Ceccardo. — Anto- 
logia ceccardiana. Introduzione e scelta di 
Tito Rosina. Genova: Emiliano degli Orfini, 
1938. 171 pp. L. 10. 


Scuderi, E.—JInterpretazioni verghiane. 
Firenze: La Nuova Italia, 1937. 72 pp. L. 7. 


Sorbelli, Albano.—Inventari dei mano- 
scritti delle biblioteche d’Italia. Vol. Lxvr: 
Bologna. Firenze: Olschki, 1937. 175 pp. 
L. 80. 

Zottoli, A.—Di Matteo Maria Boiardo, 
Discorso. Firenze: Sansoni, 1937. 163 pp. 
L. 15. 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 

Alpi, G.—Sommario storico della lette. 
ratura brasiliana. Milan: Archetipografig, 
1937. 45 pp. 

Baumgarten, Grossmann, Haack, Meier, 
Patzmann. — Ibero-Amerika u. die Hanse 
stiidte. Hamburg: Ibero-Amer. Inst., 1997, 
194 pp. 

Camp, Jean—J. M. de Pereda. Sa vig, 
son wuvre et son temps, 1833-1906. Parig; 
Sorlot, 1938. 416 pp. Fr. 75. 

Diaz-Plaja, G.—JIntroducciédn al estudio 
des Romanticismo esp. Madrid: Espasa 
Calpe, 1936. 311 pp. 5 ptas. 

Giese, W.—Aspectos da obra literaria de 
Jilio Dantas. Coimbra: Bibl. da Universi- 
dade, 1937. ii + 62 pp. 

Goyanes, J.— Tipologfa de “ El Quijote” 
Madrid: [1937]. 300 pp. 

Libro de los caballos, el.—Tratado de al- 
beiterfa del siglo XIII. Ed. Georg Sachs, 
Madrid: Bermejo, 1936. xxviii + 152 pp 
20 ptas. 

Pellegrini, S—Studi su trove e trovatori 
della prima lirica ispano-portoghese. Turin} 
Gambino, 1937. 115 pp. 

Peres, H.—L’Espagne vue par les voyageurs 
musulmans de 1610 4 1930. Paris: Maison 
neuve, 1938. xxiii +198 pp. Fr. 30. 

—— La poésie andalouse en arabe classique 
au XIe siécle. Jbid., 1938. xl + 544 pp 
Fr. 90. (Publ. de l’Inst. d’Etudes orientales, 
Alger, v, vi.) 

Relacdo ou Crénica breve das cavalarias 
dos Doze de Inglaterra, ed. A. de Magalhaes 
Basto. Porto: Imp. portuguesa, 1935. los 
+ 148 pp. 

Valbuena Prat, A.—Historia de la litera 
tura esp. 2 v. London: Dolphin Bookshop, 
1938. 1698 pp. £1 17s. 6d. 


PROVENCAL 
Doerk, W.—Einheimische epische Stoffé 
in provenzalischen Texten des Mittelalters. 
Halle diss., 1937. 160 pp. 
Jeanroy, A.—Testi provenzali e 
Florence: Giuntina, 1937. 23 pp. 


GENERAL 

Beach, D. M—The Phonetics of the 
Hottentot Language. Cambridge, 
Heffer, 1938. xvi-+ 329 pp. 21s. 

Craigie, Sir William A.—The Art of 
Poetry in Iceland. Owford: Clarendon Pres 
[N. Y.: Oxford U. Press], 1937. 34 pp 
$0.75. (Taylorian Lecture.) 

Kégler, K.—Die Bezeichnungen des Geist 
blatts in den romanischen Sprachen. Leip 
zig: Noske, 1937. 96 pp. 

Zweig, St.— Trois poétes de leur vié 
Stendhal, Casanova, Tolstoi. Paris: Stock 
1938. 320 pp. Fr. 25. 
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THE WORKS OF EDMUND SPENSER: A VARIORUM EDITION. 


Edited by Epwin GREENLAW, CHARLES G. OsGoop, FREDERICK 
MORGAN PADELFORD and Ray HEFFNER 


Book I, prepared by Professor Padelford; Book Il, under the editorship of 
the late Edwin Greenlaw; Book III, edited by Professor Padelford; and 
Books IV and V, edited by Ray Heffner, have been published. The re- 
maining book of the Faerie Queene will soon be published. 

Each volume is to contain from three-fifty to five hundred pages and is 
being printed in a form worthy of its importance. The Faerie Queene, to 
be completed in six volumes, which will not be sold separately, will be 
billed to subscribers as issued, at six dollars net the volume. A eee 
circular will be sent on request. 


A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE WORKS OF EDMUND 

_ SPENSER PRINTED BEFORE 1700. By Francis R. JOHNSON. 
75 pages, 11 reproductions of early title-pages, 4to, $2.75. 

In the preparation of this bibliography the author examined personally over half 

the copies of the rarer editions of Spenser now in American libraries, including the 

libraries of private collectors. In addition, the copies in all other public libraries, 


both in America and Great Britain, having important Spenser csc were 
checked by correspondents, 


TWO CENTURIES OF SPENSERIAN SCHOLARSHIP, 1609-1805. 
By JEWEL WURTSBAUGH. 183 pages, 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 
This volume is a study of the editions of Edmund Spenser's writings, from the 
Faerie Queene folio of 1609 to the Variorum of 1805. Within these temporal - 
limits the author traces the history of the text itself, of its exegesis, of Spenserian 


ctiticism and research, and of the literary taste of the times, insofar as that taste is 
reflected in the reading and study of Spenser's poetry. 


SPENSER’S THEORY OF FRIENDSHIP. By Cuarzes G. SMITH. 82 
pages, 8vo, $1.25. 


This volume comprises a series of researches which endeavor to throw some new 
light on Spenser’s virtue of friendship in the Faerie Queene. The points of view 
geached are corroborated by material widespread in Spenser's literary environment. 
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SPARKMAN AND CASTILLO’S 


PASO PASO 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH » 
An attractive, simple presentation with 
limited vocabulary, for use with any 
reading text. Prepared to accompany 
the authors’ GRADED SPANISH 
READERS. In the MHeath-Chicago 
Spanish Series. In press. oe 


AND COMPANY 


Boston New CxHIcaco ATLANTA 
San Francisco 


Datuas LONDON 


For Publication This Month | 


ALTERNATIVE NEW FRENCH READER 


By H. E. Foap and R. K. Hiexs, University 
of Toronto 


Contemporary and classic favorites. Among the stories are; La Fausse 
Jeanne d’Arc by: Jeanne d’Uhart de Raques, Ce qué ue se peut pas by 
René Boylesve, Le Réquisitionnaire by Balzac, La Mine Errante and 
L’Oeil Rouge by Georges Toudouze, La Jeune Saltimbanque by J.-H. 
Rosny, ainé, and L’Enfant Perdu by Coppée. 


Featuring a running “ double” vocabulary. Part I at the top of each page 
is the primary working vocabulary. Part II, at the bottom, contains the 


“ inevitables " and the easily recognizable cognates. 
Probable Price: $1.28 


HENRY HOLT AND CO. 257 Fourtrn Avs., N. Y. 
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